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THE CABBAGE, 
No. Il. 

Procuring good seed is a matter of great im- 
portance in the cultivation of this vegetable. If 
you have a large market to supply, and grow 
the crop extensively, it will pay for a good deal 
of extra pains to get seed true to its name. We 
saw an extensive market garden this fall, in 
which the first part of the season was entirely 
lost by the early York seed, which the cultiva- 
tor thought he had sowed, proving to be late 
Drum-head. The ten thousand heads of early 
York, which he ought to have sent to market in 
June, were not ready until the last of July or 
first of August. No second crop could be 
grown upon the land, and, if the market price 
of early Yorks was four dollars per hundred, 
here was a loss of four hundred dollars ‘from 
bad seed. The best method is to raise your 
own seed, and to attend to its growing, curing, 
and packing, in person. Do not leave it to the 
supervision of any one who has but the interest 
of one dollar a day invested in the success of 
your gardening operations. 

When you remove your cabbage from their 
winter quarters in the spring, select the largest, 
finest heads of the varieties you wish to cultivate 
for seed. As all members of the brassica tribe 
readily mingle their pollen, they must be kept at 
a distance from each other if pure seed is wished 
for. Put them out early in good soil with their 
heads on. A stout flower-stalk will soon push 
up from the center of the head, and rear a pro- 
fusion of seed ; select the largest, best pods from 
this stalk; dry, shell, pack, and label them as 
choice seed for private use the next season. 
Seed thus raised you may conscientiously ex- 
change with a brother gardener for kinds that 
you have not room to grow, or sell to the seeds- 
man or cultivator for four times the price paid 
for a common, unreliable article. Neighboring 
gardeners often combine to raise seed for each 
other, and seeds so grown are worth much more 
than any thing offered in the market at the 
usual prices. If you cannot pursue this course, 
and must purchase at a venture, procure your 
supplies from the oldest and best established 
agricultural store within your reach. These es- 
tablishments give special attention to the pro- 
curing of good seed, and have a long experience 
in that line, which is invaluable to their custom- 
ers, 

Management of Young Plants.—To keep up 
& constant supply of cabbages, you will need 
three sowings. That for cold frame plants may 
be made the last of September. Prepare the 








border for sowing by thorough manuring and 
spading, and rake in charcoal dust about a 
bushel to the square rod. Sow your seed, rake 
it in and press down the soil lightly with a 
roller or board. If dry, water the bed frequently, 
and they will be up ina few days. The char- 
coal will assist in striking of the roots, and 
strong healthy plants will be produced. About 
the last of October, when the plants are of suf- 
ficient size, pick them out in cold beds to remain 
for the winter. These beds should be ona slope 
inclining to the south. Six feet is a good width, 
and they may be of any desirable length. If 
you have not frames, you may surround the bed 
with boards, fastened to stakes driven into the 
ground. The back boards should be a few inches 
higher than the front. As the frosty weather 
comes on, they should be covered with shutters, 
and when winter sets in they should be covered 
with sea weed or old hay. In mild, thawing 
days, they may be partiallyjopened to admit the 
air. Farther South they dispense with these 
frames, and picking out the plants on the south 
side of ridges, and protecting them with boards 
and litter, they carry them through the winter 
safely. But in this climate, this method is not 
always successful. Cold frame plants may be 
put out as soon as the weather is settled in the 
spring, and if well cultivated will make fine 
heads early in June. They are two or three 
weeks in advance of plants sown in March. 
Market gardeners usually have these plants for 
sale in the spring, and they command about five 
dollars a thousand. Where the market is brisk 
for early heads, they are cheaper at this price 
than other plants at two dollars a thousand. 
They are off the ground early, and leave room 


for a second or, third crop. 
The second sowing should be under glass, in 


February or March. The hot-bed will not need 
so much heat as for most other plants. We 
have found very great benefit from the liberal 
use of charcoal cinders in this sowing. The 
plants make a great number of roots and fibres 
in it, and succeed much better after they are 
put out. When the plants approach the size 
suitable for transplanting, they should be gra- 
dually accustomed to more air, and the sashes 
may be left a little open at night, if frost is not 
threatened. Early Yorks of this sowing will 
have fine heads by the last of June, and will 
give a good supply nearly through July. 

For summer and winter sorts, the seed should 
be sown in the open air, in April and May, and 
may be set out as they become large enough for 
transplanting. The latest varieties should be 
set out by the last week in June, though we 
have had good heads from plants set out a week 
or two later. The transplanting is attended 
with little risk of losing plants, if the roots are 





immersed in water thickened with good soil be- 
fore setting out. Unless after a shower, the 
best time for transplanting is at evening. 

The distance of rows and of plants from each 
other, depends upon the condition of the soil, 
and the variety cultivated. If the soil is deep 
and rich, they may be thicker than in thin soil. 
The small early kinds require much less room 
than. the large. Early Yorks will do well in 
rows 18 inches apart and 15 inches apart in the 
row. Some even put them within a foot of each 
other in the row. The Bergen requires rows 
thirty inches apart, and about the same distance 
in the row. 

The varieties of cabbage are very numerous, 
and are constantly increasing. The Harly York 
is a great favorite, and is perhaps more widely 
cultivated than any of the early sorts. It matures 


so early, and the flavor is so delicate, that it will — 


be hard to displace it from our gardens. The 
heads are small, slightly heart-shaped, and the 
flesh is firm. Its size isso small that a great 
number of heads can be grown upon an acre. 
The Early Nonpareil, Early Vanack, Early 
Battersea, Early Sugar-loaf, are the other 
early varieties. 

The Early Dutch comes between the small 
kinds and the later sorts, and is good for a suc- 
cession. This is followed by the Plat Dutch, a 
drum-head variety, perfecting about the middle 
of September. This is said to be the best of the 
large kinds with the exception of the Bergen, 
which, when pure, is unrivalled for that hearty 
dish, the sauer kraut. 

The Red Dutch is much used for pickling, and 
to our taste is the richest of all cabbages. But 
the housekeepers invariably object to it, because 


it discolors the meats with which it is cooked. © 


It should have a place in every good vegetable 
garden. 

The Savoy, distinguished by its curled leaves, 
is much esteemed for its tenderness and fine 
flavor. The heads are small, but very solid, 
and command a higher price ‘in market than 


much larger kinds. 
- 2-9-4 


AGRICULTURAL TOUR IN GERMANY.—NO, 14, 
BY COUNT DE GOURCY. 
Translated as the American Agriculturist from the Journal 
d’Agriculture Pratique. 

Proceepine from Presburg to Pesth, I had a 
conversation on board the steamboat with two 
young Englishmen on their way to Constantino- 
ple, who had undertaken a voyage to the East, 
and a fat old gentleman who lived alternately in 
the Bannat and on the.frontiers of Servia. 
The Servian people, he told me, had just com- 
menced to cultivate a little grain for their own 
use; up till our time they have subsisted 
chiefly on the produce of their cattle; having 
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always procured their grain from the Bannat, a 
district fertile in grain crops, with which the 
inhabitants raise cattle, as their cultivation re- 
quires no manure. _ 

The Servians might gain much from the good 
example of German agriculturists who would 
settle in the Bannat, but they have not allowed 
any of them to remain among them. ~ A colony 
of German laborers having left the suburbs of 
Odessa, which they did not find quite to their 
taste, attempted to make a settlement in Servia, 
bringing with them their carts and cattle; but 
the Servians displayed so much malevolence 
towards them, that they. were obliged soon to 
proceed farther. Other attempts of a similar 
kind have been equally unsuccessful. ‘In the 
country where I live,” said *the traveller, “ you 
must be able to speak five tongues.” In the 
outskirts the mass of the population are Illyri- 
ans. 

The city of Pesth is grand, and well built. 
Its most magnificent structure is the suspension 
bridge, which connects it with Buda. 

I made an excursion to Waitzen, a small 
town on the Danube, about thirty miles below 
Pesth. The railroad which should reach from 
Pesth to Vienna, terminates now at Waitzen. 
It also extends from Vienna to Presburg, and 
was to be completed this year. The plains be- 
tween Pesth and Waitzen are covered with a 
number of hillocks of sand, like the heaps on 
the sea shore. Numerous herds of long-horned 
Hungarian cows roam over them, and find but 
a scanty subsistance, so much does the natural 
sterility of the soil and the dryness of the sea- 
son retard the vegetation of grass. Near the 
first station, called Palotta, Count Caroty has 
erected a chateat. The promenades and woods 
of Palotta are the resort of the pleasure parties 
of Pesth. At a short distance may be seen 
heights, planted with poplar and other white- 
wooded trees, which seem to grow with much 
difficulty. The crops.at first scanty, become 
better, the quality of the soil improving, as we 
approach Waitzen. 

I saw some very good American plows at the 
residence of a Marshal, who informed me that 
he had been working for some time in Paris. 
He forges his mould-boards in thick plates, ap- 
plying them toa model while hot; but in my 
opinion the Hohenheim plow is a much better 
implement. 

From Pesth I proceeded to Szolnock, a town, 
or rather a large village, for the houses, without 
exception, are but one story high, and are plas- 
tered on the outside. The wide and spacious 
streets are as yet neither paved nor McAdam- 
ized. The dust is intolerable, and during rainy 
weather it is difficult to move a step. Fortu- 
nately a foot-walk, formed of twe planks, is laid 
along the principal streets. 

The railroad which starts from Pesth, has 
only been completed to Szolnock. The part fin- 
ished is ninety-four kilometres. (A Kilometre 
is five-eighths of a mile.) 

There is in the immediate vicinity of Pesth, 
along this railroad, very good land, the surface 
soil of which is two feet deep, and rests on a 
calcareous subsoil. Fertile sandy soil is also 
met with when it is nof thrown up in hillocks, 
which are sterile on account of their dryness. 
The villages which occur on these sandy tracts 
are far apart, and contain from twelve to four- 
teen thousand persons. The inhabitants of 





these villages, cultivate lands situated in some 
cases nine or twelve miles from their dwelling. 
When this occurs, they put up a little house 
with miserable stables, around which they raise 
hay and straw mows. 

Half way from Szolnock to Pesth, flat as the 
country is, there are vineyards, among which 
fruit trees also grow. Women at each station 
offer fruit for sale to the travellers, chiefly ex- 
cellent raisins, of which three fine bunches may 
be obtained for a penny. When we approach 
Szolnock the soil improves. 

Near Szolnock, the left bank of the "Theiss 
being very high, is not, like the right, flooded 
every time the river rises. The soil is a very 
thick bed of clayey black earth, which contains 
some calcareous matter, the ‘hardest clods of 
which fall into dust after coming in contact with 
rain. These fields yield, without manure, splen- 
did crops of maize, cereals, and tobacco. They 
use mud here to construct fence walls. Having 
remarked that when I addressed Hungarians in 
the German language, they replied drily by yes, 
or no, I took the opportunity, when in company 
with educated individuals, to speak French to 
them; in such cases I found them invariably 
ready to oblige me or be agreeable. 

Arriving at Szolnock Sunday afternoon, I saw 
the inhabitants dressed up and walking out, or 
sitting at their doors. I was not a little sur- 
prised to see the young girls and women wear- 
ing hussar boots of red morocco, and sheepskin 
habits, decorated or embroidered round the 
edges with strips of morocco of various colors. 
The men, under a high temperature, were cov- 
ered with sheep-skin cloaks, with the wool in- 
side, and descending to the feet. The fashions 
here have not changed; I found them now as 
they were in Hungary when I lived there in my 


infancy, fifty years ago. 
Returning from Szolnock, I stopped at Alb- 


Irso, where I hired a small carriage, such as are 
used in the country, drawn by two very good 
horses, and driven by a young peasant who did 
not know a word of German. He conducted 
me to an estate of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
father of the Duchess of Nemours, and father- 
in-law to the Princess Clementine of Orleans. 
This property, one of the twelve large tracts 
which the duke owns in Hungary, has been vis- 
ited I am informed, by these persons, and is 
often inspected by the dukehimself. I arrived, 
after a drive of an hour and a quarter, at the 
farm-house occupied by the Hofrichter, as the 
manager of the estate is called. It is about 
22,000 acres in extent, some two-thirds of 
which is a fertile, sandy soil, such as we meet 
with in: all the low grounds of this country. 
These sands become barren wherever the 
ground is elevated, or indeed where any irregu- 
larity of surface occurs. This sterility is caused 
by the surface-soil being too far from the influ- 
ence of the moisture of the subsoil. 

The manager was absent from home with his 
family. The steward, a Hungarian, who has 
been employed for twelve years on this estate, 
appeared to me to be well chosen. I drove 
over the estate with him in an open carriage 
during the entire day. The woods, which com- 
prise at least 2500 acres, contain an immense 
number of old majestic oaks. Where these 
trees are found growing on a deep soil, they are 
magnificent indeed. They decline in beauty as 
the ground becomes elevated. On the upper 
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portions of some of the hills they are no better 
than mere brushwood. The Ailanthus is the 
forest tree best calculated to resist tie burning 
nature of the elevated portions of the soil of 


this canton. 
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MANAGEMENT OF CIDER APPLE TREES. 
(Continued from page 131.) 


Insects which attack Apple trees—We will 
not speak here of caterpillars, the way of des- 
troying which (collecting and burning their 
eggs, which are glued in rings upon the shoots,) 
is well known. The Apple has two more for- 
midable enemies, one of which, the Aphis lan- 
igera, or American blight, affects to live exclu- 
sively on it. The fecundity of the Aphis lanigera 
is amazing, and the cottony flocs with which it 
is surrounded allow of its being carried to a 
distance by the wind, and so it infests a great 
many trees in a very short time. This insect 
pricks the bark to suck the sap, and as more of 
it is drawn than the insect can suck in, numer- 
ous little knobs, sometimes as big as a walnut, 
are formed. It prefers placing itself on the un- 
der sides of shoots and branches, on the wounds 
resulting from these being removed, and also in 
cracks in the stem. It may be destroyed by 
the application of alkaline leys, and by fatty 
matters, such as oils of any sort, which suffocate 
the insect immediately; but it is dangerous to 
apply oil to the green leaves and young shoots, 
because it destroys them also. But these modes, 
and some others of a like nature, can only be 
employed in the nursery and garden. They 
would be impracticable in the case of large 
trees in orchards and fields. The following is a 
remedy which, if its virtue were established, 
would be of the greatest importance. We have 
not yet had time to try it, but we give it accord- 
ing to a statement made in an-elementary trea- 
tise on pruning and training fruit trees, pub- 
lished at Bordeaux, in 1846, by M. Ramey. M. 
Ramey says, that soot preserves Apple trees 
from the Aphis lanigera, and he recommends its 
application in the following ways: For young 
trees about to be planted, the roots should be 
steeped for three or four days in a decoction of 
soot; or a shovelful of soot is thrown on the 
roots before they are covered with the earth. In 
the case of trees that have been planted some 
time, the extremities of the roots must be un- 
covered, and the soot laid within reach of their 
spongioles. M. Ramey states that Apple trees 
thus treated have been ten years free from the 
Aphis. Another insect, a little coleopterous 
one, prefers to attack old varieties; it is unfor- 
tunately alike impossible either to prevent or 
repair its ravages. It is to this that we should 
ascribe the loss of the trees of the Reinette 
grise, (an excellent table Apple,) of the Peaux 
de Vache, and of some other kinds, and not to 
the American blight, as has been erroneously 
asserted. This insect deposits its eggs under 
the bark at the base of young shoots. When 
the eggs hatch, a brood of very small worms 
come out, which gnaw under the bark, and, in 
consequence, the whole of the shoot that is 
above their place of operation appears in the 
following spring as dead wood. By taking off 
the bark at the base of these dried up shoots, 
the erosions made by the worms are easily per- 
ceived. 

Parasitical Plants.—Only one really para- 
sitical plant lives on the Apple tree. This is the 
Misletoe, Viscum album, a little diceceous shrub, 
which grows on the Apple, Virginian Poplar, 
Sorbus, Hawthorn, &c. ; it isa little, green, round 
bush, the female of which produces white ber- 
ries as large as a pea, having a viscid pulp, and 
each containing a seed. The blackbirds and 
thrushes are fond of the berries, the seeds of 
which they sow. The Misletoe lives on the sap 
of the Apple tree, and when present in great 
quantities it renders the trees sickly and bar- 
ren; and it often eventually causes their death. 
It is, therefore, very important to destroy all 
the Mistletoe we can see on the trees by cutting 
or breaking it off as close to the infested branch 
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as possible by means of a pruning-hook ; a cow- 
boy or other farm laborer can do this. The 
Mistletoe thus obtained may be given to sheep 
or cows, for both these animals are very fond of 
eating it. A law is said to exist which renders 
compulsory the destruction of Thistles; one 
compelling that of the Mistletce would be 
equally useful, if enforced; for unless that 
were the case, careful persons would fall’ vic- 
tims to the negligence of their neighbors, be- 
cause the seeds are sown by the birds where- 
ever they perch. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE POINTS FOR JUDGING FAT CATTLE. 





We recommend an attentive perusal of the 
following article, which is very valuable to all 
who are engaged in rearing, fattening, or deal- 
ing in cattle. It is the best and most compre- 
hensive article we have yet met on the subject 
of which it treats, 

The form of the carcase is the chief point in 
the shape of an ox. It is found, the nearer the 
section of the carcase of a fat ox, taken longitu- 
dinally vertical, transversely vertical, and hori- 
zontally, approaches to the figure of a parallelo- 
gram, the greater quantity of flesh will it carry 
within the same measurement. That the car- 
case may fill up the parallelogram, as well as its 
rounded figure is capable of filling up a right- 
angled figure, it should possess the following 
configuration: the back should be straight from 
the top of the shoulder to the tail, and better if 
the straight line extends over the shoulder to the 
root of the horns; the tail should fall perpen- 
dicularly from the line of the back ; the buttocks 
and twist should be well filled out; the brisket 
should project to a line dropped from the middle 
of the neck; the belly should be straight long- 
itudinally and round laterally, and filled at the 
flanks; the ribs should be round, and should 
project horizontally and at right-angles to the 
back ; the hooks should be wide and flat, and 
the rump from the tail to the hooks should also 
be fat and well filled ; the quarter from the aitch- 
bone to the hock should be long; the loin-bones 
should be long, broad, flat, and well filled, but 
the space between the hooks and the short-ribs 
should be rather short, and well arched over 
with a thickness of beef between the hooks; a 
long hollow from the hooks to the short-ribs 
indicates a weak constitution and an indifferent 
thriver; from the loin to the shoulder-blade 
should be nearly of one breadth, and from thence 
it should taper a little to the front of the shoul- 
der ; the neck vein should be well filled forward, 
to complete the line from the neck tothe brisket ; 
the covering of the shoulder blade should be as 
full out as the buttocks; the middle-ribs should 
be well filled, to complete the line from the 
shoulders to the buttocks along the projection 
of the outside of the ribs. 

These are the chief points of the form of a 
fattened ox. The examination by the touch fol-. 
lows the appearance to the eye. 

The position of the flesh on the carcase is a 
great consideration in judging of the ox, as the 
flesh on the different parts is of various qualities. 
The finest meat lies on the loins and the rump, 
and on the fore and middle ribs; consequently 
the ox that carries the largest quantity of beef 
on these “points” is the most valuable. Flesh 
of fine quality is of finer texture in the fibre than 
coarse flesh, and it contains more fat in the tis- 
sue between the fibres. It is this arrangement 
of the fat and the lean that gives the richness 
and delicacy to the flesh. The other parts, of 
various qualities, and used for soups and salt- 
ing, do not fetch the high price of the parts 
described. 

The point or top of the rump is the first part 
of a feeding ox that shows the fat, and in a well- 
bred animal it becomes a very prominent point. 
Sometimes, by protruding too much when the 
quantity of fat is out of proportion to the lean, 
it misleads an inexperienced judge in the true 


which constitute a valuable frame. 

A full twist, lining the division between the 
hams with a thick layer of fat, a thick flank, and 
a full neck vein, are generally indicative of prime 
fattening, and also of the secretion of internal 
fat; but it frequently happens that these signs 
wholly fail, and it is observed that a fine exterior 
does not warrant a similar inside of the ox; 
and thin-made beasts, with flat ribs and large 
bellies, very often produce a | quantity of 
internal fat.. The Alderney cattle furnish an 
example of this case. Their ontward gaunt ap- 
pearance seems deficient in every fattening 
point, and yet few animals afford so much in- 
— fat in proportion to the quantity of carcase 

esh. 

The parts that are the last in being covered 
with flesh are the top of the shoulder and the 
point of the shoulder joint. When these points 
are felt to be well covered, the other and better 
parts may be considered to be in perfection, and 
a prime condition may be expected. But the 
general handling must establish the real condi- 
tion, for there is a wide difference between the 
apparent and real fatness of anox. The flesh 
may feel loose and flabby of an ox that has ap- 
peared very fat to the eye, and a truly fattened 
animal always feels ‘‘ hand fat.” Such handlers 
never deceive the butcher, while loose fattenings 
never kill well. 

A judge looks at the fattened animal in the 
full broadside, in front, and from behind. If 
the examination is commenced in the middle of 
the body, the points of the fingers touch the 
whole side of the ribs from the shoulder to the 
hook-bone in various places, and satisfies the 
inquiry if the flesh be delicate and firm, and 
imposed in a regular manner. The right hand 
can be stretched to the hook-bone, examine the 


flesh. The flank ‘is at the same time examined 
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point, and be very deficient on the other parts | legs. For this purpose, the flank of the fore 


girth must fill the cavities of junction of the 
body with the fore and hind quarters. The 
neck and brisket are examined, and must be full 
and fleshy, and attach the shoulder backwards 
in a swelling junction, and slope to the head in 
a gentle and very graduated taper. 

If the judge approaches the animal on the 
posterior parts, the rump is first touched and 
grasped by the right hand, and the flank by the 
left. The right d is then removed to the 
hook-bone and short ribs, while the left gras 
the niiddle ribs, and p to the fore blade, 
the right following along the back of the animal 
till it meets the left on the top of the shoulder. 


In passing round the head, the neck and bris- 
ket are examined, the width of the latter being 
carefully remarked, and the former seen to be 
full and fleshy. ‘..c other side of the beast is 
examined by the wuch of the hands, and the 
termination is made at the twist and purse, 
where the inspection began on the left side. 


The cylindrical body of an ox should veo 
the form of a square as near as possible, and 
the original structure is the chief conducement 
to this purpose being effected; and the full fat- 
tening fills up the cavities that may be impos- 
sible to prevent. The back is perfectly straight 
from the top of the shoulder, or root of the 
horns, to the rump or set-on of the tail, whence a 
line hangs plumb to the under part of the thigh, 
and squaring the buttock. From this point a 
line is straight to the lower shoulder along the 
flank, the end of the ribs, and the fore girth, 
requiring a protuberant flank, an arched swell- 
ing of the ribs and a fullness of fore girth, and 
a flattened shoulder, without an outward ex- 
tension or irregular projection of the bones. 


A straight line levels the belly from the center 


short ribs, and if the bone of junction be cov-| of the fore legs to the position of the purse in 
ered with flesh, to show the fiting roundness of | the middle twist of the hams. The upper and 
the formation, and if the vacancy between it| lower straightness of the square are not very 
and the short rib is well arched over with firm | difficultly attained ; the side-lines are the great 


objection, and constitute the chief deficiency of 


by being grasped in the hand, and felt to be|the animal frame. Not one breed of cattle that 
bulky and firm with flesh, and at the same time | js yet seen in Britain possesses all the necessary 
mellow and pliant. A good flank should be| qualities. A single property is marred by one 
protuberant rather than depending, in order to | or more deficiency, and very often a number of 
contribute to the cylindrical shape of the car-| the latter combine to overthrow an individual 
case by filling up the hollow that happens at the | preéminence. The Short-horn breed immeasu- 
junction of the body with the thigh. A step of| rably excels all others in the ample development 
the body of the judge backwards will enable the | of the hind quarter. The length of the rump, 
hand to reach the rump, or root of the tail, | width and depth of the thigh, are rllswtsts: 5 ; 
which is the extreme part of the body, and the/and every part is excellent from the extreme 


be large, solid, and well furnished with a fatty 
secretion. A perpendicular thigh will be ex- 
pected which will plumb a line; a protuberant 
thigh is a great deformity. 

The left hand of the judge resumes the ex- 
amination on the middle ribs, and moves for- 
wards, touching the fore ribs in several places, 
and not omitting the point and top of the shoul- 


hand follows behind, repeats the touches, and 


the left had passed over. The girth is to be 
carefully examined, if the joining of the ribs 
with the shoulder be not widely discernable, or 
filled up beyond discovery, as it should be. The 
depth is to be marked, that it descend to the 
level of the lower part of the belly, and mea- 





fatness of the ox, as fat may be felt on that 


first to show the condition of fat. That part posterior to the middle ribs. From this point 
must be well examined, both by touch of the 
fingers and grasp of the hand, and the flesh 
must feel delicate and soft, firm and compact. 
The quantity must be moderate, and not form 
bunches and protuberances.. The same hand 
touches the thigh in several places down to the 
hock-bone, and settles the quality of the flesh 
of each part; the length of the rump from the 
hock-bone to the extremity below the: tail is 


forwards the same excellence does not prevail ; 
the fore girth is often deficient, the shoulder is 
projecting sideways and the top often bare of 
flesh ; the neck is thick and shaggy, with loose 
leather, and the whole fore-quarter of the ani- 
mal exhibits a heavy coarseness in bones and 
skin which the breed may have inherited from 
the female progenitor in the Galloway cow. The 
very best breeders have not been able to banish 





much attended to, and also the depth of the 
thigh to the point of contraction. The posterior 
width of the animal over the thighs is minutely 
observed, and the interior width, or “ twist,” and 
also the lining of it with fat; and if the purse 


der, and ending with the neck vein. The right 


verifies or contradicts the conclusions of the 
left, and may discover places to be touched that 


this property from their herds. The width of 
the hind-quarter very well extends the line of 
straightness along the side of the carcase; the 
flank is not deficient, and the curvature of the 
ribs is convenient; the quantity of offal makes 
no outward intrusion, but the fore girth often 
shows a cavity; the shoulder projects too far, 
destroys the longitudinal squareness, and ap- 
proaches the form of a trapezium. In the fore- 
quarters, both the Hereford and Devon breeds 
excel the Short-horns: the fore-girth is more 
full, and the shoulder more flat, sloping very 
beautifully both to the ribs and neck, and is 
consequently better covered with flesh on every 
part, the very late parts included, on the fore 
point and extreme top. But then all animals of 
these breeds lose the width behind the hook- 
bones, and slope to the postérier buttock, nar- 
rowing the twist and lessening the gt 
the most valuable part of the carcasé 

periority of the Short-horn breed “ 

outbalances the objectionable fore-quarte 

the animal, of all beasts that are’ fattened, ap- 











sure in a straight line from the fore to the hind 


proaches nearest to the square form, and is very 
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justly taken as a criterion, or rule of estimation 
and judgment. . 

The eye is able to form an opinion of the ex- 
terior conformation of an animal, and when 
aided by the touch, a judgment may be made 
of the quantity and quality of the flesh and fat 
which are provided on the parts fattened. But 
the inside furniture, or the fat that is secreted 
among the intestines, is placed beyond the reach 
either of the eye or the touch, and the estima- 
tion can only be formed by analogy. The nature 
of the individual constitution altogether rules 
the disposition to provide an internal furniture; 
for it has been often seen and sufficiently es- 
tablished, that.animals of all breeds that exhibit 
great fattening points on’ the exterior do not 
prove so well as others that want these points, 
and that the most unseemly outsides very often 
afford the best inside furniture, both in quantity 
and quality. But it is a general assumption that 
a well fattened exterior will afford an inside of 
similar provisions, though no fixed rule can be 
laid down or established. A ratio somewhat 
inverse may be borne to each other by the out- 
side and interior accomplishments of the fattened 
condition, as the fattening and milking propen- 
sities are found to diverge, as one or the other 
predominates. Nature seems to be unable or 
unwilling to support both properties in the su- 
perlative degree. 

A fattened carcase having been ascert2ined to 
be in prime condition, curiosity is inv .cd t 
know if possible the dead weight of the»: 
while it yet lives, and to calculate the probable 
value from the current prices of the saleable 
meat. Two mechanical methods have been 
adopted to attain this object—by weighing the 
animal, making allowance for the offal, and by 
measurement. Though mathematical exactness 
never can attend either of these methods, yet 
with due estimation of the influential circum- 
stances, a means of assistance is afforded of ar- 
riving at the carcase weight, and consequently 
at the value of the animal, with sufficient ac- 
curacy for practical purposes. The most ap- 
proved conclusion states the live and dead 
weight to be as 9 to 5, or multiply the live 
weight by the decimal .605, and the result is 
the weight of the four quarters. The allowance 
for offal is very largely and variedly influenced 
by the breed of the animal, sex, age, and acci- 
dental circumstances. The above rule forms 
an average, and the annexed table exhibits the 
medium of offals in fat cattle : 

In general. In rare cases, 


Hide and Horns......... 56 to 98 Ibs. 112 to 126 Ibs. 
Tallow.............++.-.42t0140 ibs. _ nearly to 280 Ibs. 
Head and tongue........28 to 49 Ibs. 
Kidneys.........:.......2 to 4 Ibs, 
Back collop.......s++.00+ 2 to 4 Ibs, 
Heart... 0.0. scc0cceeceee. 6 to 9 Ibs. 


Liver,lungs,and windpipe 21 to 28 Ibs. 
Stomach and entrails...140 to 196 Ibs. 
Blood......... Fae se'sscs 42 to 56 Ibs. 


The animals of Britain may be classed in 
three divisions—Short-horn, Hereford, Sussex, 
and Devon; Long-horns, .Galloways, Northern 
Scotch, Suffolk, and Welsh; West Highland 
cattle, Shetland and Orkney Islands. The per 
centage of beef to live weight may be thus 
given. 

Per cent. of beef to live weight. 

‘ Class 1. Class 2, Class 3: 
Half fat.....s00.00. 55 to 59 . 50 to 55 48 to 50 
Moderately fat..... 60 to 62 56 to 60 51 to 55 
Prime to very fat...63 to 66 61 to 63 56 to 60 
Extraordinarily fat.67 to 70 64 to 66 61 to 66 


These figures apply to the ordinary fattened 
animals, in heifers and oxen. 

The- most approved formula of ascertaining 
the weight by measurement, multiplies the 
square of the girth by the length, and that pro- 
duct by the decimals .24 or .25, for the weight 
of the four quarters in imperial stones. [As- 
suming the carcase to be a true cylinder, the 
area is found by multiplying the length by a 
sectional part of the figure, and here is the 
square of the girth multiplied by .07958 (the 
area of a circle whose circumference is uni 
for the area of section, which, multiplied by the 











length, gives the solid contents of the cylinder. 
The difficulty remains in giving a certain weight 
to any given quantity of the cylinder. It has 
been assumed, probably from experiment, that 
every cubic foot of the cylinder will weigh about 
8 imperial stones. Now, .07958 multiplied by 
8, gives .238, or .24 as being more convenient 
for practice. Experiment has had a very large 
share in fixirig such rules for practice. 

The following table of multipliers has been 
carefully compiled : 


Condition. First class. Second class. Third class. 
Fair beef......... 2 23 22 22 
Moderately fat.... .24 23 23 
Prime fat........ 25 .24 24 
Vexy Gat... ..ccten: 26 25 .24 
Extraordinarily fat  .27 26 -25 


The decimals .26 and .25 may apply to the 
beasts of the forthcoming Christmas exhibition 
in London. f* 

The live weighing is quite preferable to the 
measuring process, in ascertaining the weight 
gained in any certain time. The tape line can 
be used at any time when the weighing machine 
is beyond reach, and for computing the quantity 
of beef, is preferable to the weighing alive 
though it is unable to determine the fattening 
that is gained within certain periods of time. 

Arbitrary assumption must not be allowed to 
have produced the rules that have been now 
given for judging live stock ; they constitute the 
natural means that exist to enable some satis- 
factory conclusions on the subjects that have 
been treated. Much observation and practice 
are required in order to understand and apply 
the means of judging the different circumstances 
of the animal existerce. All persons cannot 
perceive the tendency of these rules to lead to 
a correct judgment ; long and careful observa- 
tion being requisite to convince the mind of their 
value in that respect. Tuition cannot do it, 
without practical experience ; the study of na- 
ture has furnished these rules for guidance, and 
as the laws of nature are general, these rules 
must be of universal application. The acquire- 
ment is generally sought of judging accurately 
of the quality and weight of live stock; every 
farmer is desirous to possess it, and every pupil 
in agriculture mostly appreciates it in the most 
enticing form. No breeder of animals can pos- 
sess a higher accomplishment, and the highest 
perfection of breeding is maintained by it. An 
extensive experience is essential to its acquire- 
ment; and even with that enjoyment, some 
persons never become good judges. An acute 
observation must cull from the lessons of ex- 
perience, and with much judgment and dis- 
crimination. These natural faculties are not 
gifted away with profusion, nor are the requisite 
trouble and perseverance bestowed to supply the 
wants. Most persons must be judges intuitively 
or not at all; hence the many expedients that 
have been adopted to acquire the knowledge and 
experience, the many tables from measurement, 
and rules from live weight. Good judges very 
rightly contemn these rules and tables, as they 
can ascertain the real weight of marketable flesh 
on any animal much more nearly by the eye 
than by any superficial rule, and the true qual- 
ity of it by the touch—a property which these 
tables can inno way convey. No surprise need 
be raised by the comparative superiority of the 
senses for this purpose, the depreciating and, 
enhancing points of the carcase cannot be de- 
termined by artificial rules, and the tape and 
the steel-yard cannot be subtituted for the eye 
and the hand. If the bodies were true cylinders, 
and if the offals always bore a definite and inva- 
riable ratio to the four quarters of flesh, then 
the measurement might tell accurately ; but the 
various proportions that exist require the judg- 
ment to compare the value of the several dis- 
proportionate parts. It is nevertheless true, 
that the primest condition of animals, which 





* In the above paragraph the Stone weight is used. A 
stone is equal to 14 lbs. The above rule may be stated 
more simply as follows: Multiply the girth (in feet) by it- 
self, and. multiply the product by the length. The number 


ti 
) thus obtained if multiplied by 33¢ will give the weight of the 





carcase in lbs.—Eps. 


approach the nearest to the mathematical, are 
approximated by rules, which are still inferior 
to a practically matured judgment. The rules, 
however excellent, require a correct application. 
the girth and length are to be nicely taken, as 
one inch will blunder more than the eye of the 
judge. The live weight depends on the fulness 
or emptiness of the carcase with food; and 
neither weighing nor measurement give any 
idea of the quality of the flesh, which rests on 
the eye and the hand to judge in this most es- 
sential particular—Mark Lane Express. 
—_—*0o———_ 


On the Embellishment of Dwelling Houses and 
their Enclosures. 


Tue majority of writers on rural improve- 
ments are Englishmen, and have written with 
reference to the wants of the wealthy alone. 
Their rules can only be carried into effect by 
men of vast pecuniary resources, and are almost 
without any use to those of moderate means. 
We have but few men of such wealth in this 
country, and it is not desirable that they should 
be greatly multiplied. When treating of the 
improvement of landscape, in this country, one 
should write for the masses, for men who are 
either poor or only moderately wealthy. It 
ought to be shown in what manner the most 
pleasing and desirable effects may be produced, 
by stating rules and principles which can be 
adopted and carried out by the poorest man in the 
country, who owns a house and an acre of land. 
Such rules would encourage the whole people to 
unite harmoniously in this great work, instead 
of leaving every place neglected that is not 
owned by one of the princes of the land. 

It is the object of my present essay to treat 
of the advantages of consulting picturesque ra- 
ther than beautiful effects, in the embellishment 
of our dwellings and their enclosures. Most 
writers, when considering the style and decora- 
tions of a dwelling, have reference only to abso- 
lute beauty, and picturesque effects have been 
almost entirely overlooked. They speak of har- 
mony, symmetry, proportions and colors, be- 
cause these are constituents of the beautiful ; 
but that combination of simplicity, neatness, na- 
turalness, and certain other qualities, which, by 
suggesting agreeable thoughts or awakening 
pleasant emotions, constitute the picturesque, 
are either omitted or obtain but a few passing 
remarks. All this neglect arises from narrow 
and imperfect conceptions of the nature of these 
qualities as applied to improvements in land- 
scape and architecture. The difference between 
the beautiful and the picturesque is not cor- 
rectly understood by many professed writers on 
the subject. Even the late Mr. Downie over- 
looked the distinction ; and in the greater part 
of his writings he treats exclusively of the beau- 
tiful as applied to rural decorations. He has 
bestowed some few remarks on expressions ; 
but they are of such a character as to show that 
he had not a full appreciation of the nature of 
these effects. 

It is remarkable, that variety, {which is one 
essential ingredient of the beauty of forms, is 
considered by Burke, and after him by Sir Uve- 
dale Price, one of the qualities of the picturesque, 
as distinguished from the beautiful. Irregu- 
larity, rudeness and roughness are classed by 
them in the same category with variety. This 
is an error that greatly diminishes the value of 
the speculations on these subjects, which these 
two eminent authors have contributed to English 
literature. After Mr. Price, there are many who, 
following his authority, believe that nothing in- 
trinsically beautiful can likewise be picturesque, 
and confine this latter term to ugly objects 
which have the power of exciting certain pecu- 
liar emotions, such as a dilapidated house, or an 
old branchless trunk of a tree. I would suggest 
to these theorists, that the picturesque quality 
of such objects is not their ugliness, but the 
representation of something once beautiful, val- 
uable or magnificient, now ruined by the hand 
of time. The reason why an old building or an 
old tree is more picturesque than a new building 
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or a young tree, is founded on the poetic senti- 
ment associated with the remains of antiquity 
and theravagesof time. An old dilapidated house 
awakens the poetic sentiment of melancholy in 
some minds; in others it is connected with in- 
teresting romantic images, with curious ancient 
customs, with old people ofa by-gone generation, 
and with the legends and traditions of fireside 
romance. It gives origin to a pathetic flow of 
sentiment, and the quality that producesthis in- 
fluence on the mind is its picturesque expression. 
In the case of the ruined tower or castle or pal- 
ace, it is the historic associations attached to 
them that produce their picturesque ‘effect; 
and it is the idea of rustic simplicity, suggested 
by the unadorned cottage of the peasant, that 
confers upon the latter a similar expression. 


Weare charmed with the apparent indication 
or expression of certain amiable virtues, such as 
humility, resignation, innocence, cheerfulness 
and contentment. If we observe the same in a 
face, as in that ofa simple-minded and intelligent- 
looking old person, this face, if skillfully repre- 
sented on canvas, would become a favorite paint- 
ing. Any thing that suggests the idea of simi- 
lar qualities in the style or the decorations of a 
cottage, renders it a favorite subject for the ar- 
tist. These are some of the qualities of the pic- 
turesque. Beauty would serve to heighten its 
effect just so far as it harmonizes with it; as a 
beautiful face would render a young peasant girl 
still more interesting in her rustic garb. Though 
the picturesque and the beautiful are distinct 
qualities, they may in certain ways and propor- 
tions be united in the same object or scene. 
The peasant girl in her rastic garb is the more 
picturesque on account of her beautiful face ; but 
were she to add to her garb some of the elegant 
ornaments of fashion, she would be grotesque 
and ridiculous. 

The picturesque character of any building is 
that quality belonging to it, or connected with 
it, which excites in the mind an agreeable senti- 
ment or emotion, independently of its intrinsic 
beauty. Such is an apparent adaptedness to 
pleasant rural retirement and domestic peace 
and comfort. A plain cottage, overgrown with 
vines and creeping plants, suggesting that the 
inmates are humble people, endowed with a love 
for the beauties of nature, and uncorrupted by 
any foolish ambition, has an expression that 
renders it a pleasing object for a cultivated mind 
to behold and contemplate. But it is not neces- 
sary that a cottage should be reduced to such a 
state of rudeness as to make it evidently the 
habitation of rustics. Rusticity is a picturesque 
quality ; and it is this idea that possesses the 
minds of certain improvers when they rather 
absurdly build a ferice of rough rails around a 
highly ornamented villa. In this case, the con- 
trast is too striking to produce a good effect. 
There are other expressions which are suf- 
ficiently rural, without rudeness or rusticity. 
It is a still greater error to suppose that a cot- 
tage should be a miserable hovel to be pictur- 
esque. Any quality which is suggestive of 
squalid wretchedness, or any kind of discomfort, 
injures this expression. But any appearance 
that is suggestive of humble poverty, goodness 
and simplicity, joined with a happy life, is highly 
picturesque, by arousing a train of agreeable, 
poetic and virtuous associations. We can easily 
sympathize with the inmates of such an abode. 
We see nothing in it indicative of pride, osten- 
tation, or the foolish aping of one’s superiors, 
anything to provoke jealousy or ridicule. There 
is more of the love of virtue in the human heart 
than the generality of men are ready to admit. 
The worst people in the world despise the very 
qualities which degrade themselves. They hate 
the manifestation of pride and selfishness, and 
delight in that of contentment and humility. 

It is of the greatest importance for the attain- 
ment of good picturesque effects, to provide for 
an appearance of neatness and comfort in the 
scenes and enclosures around our habitations. 
If this be wanting, the mind of the spectator is 
affected with disagreeable sympathies—with 
pity of the inhabitants for their want of comfort, 





or contempt for their want of neatness. Neat- 
ness must not be confounded with primness, or 
the manifestation of a great deal of labor or ex- 
pense, in providing paint or whitewash or fanciful 
decorations of the fences and outbuildings. An 
unpainted cottage, with a mere footpath wind- 
ing along from the roadside to the front door step, 
consisting of a rough slab of granite, with the 
grass growing all round it, may exhibit a perfect 
pattern of neatness ; while a highly ornamental 
cottage, with white painted fences, a straight 
graveled walk, and other finical appurtenances, 
may exhibit a disgusting example of slovenliness. 
If neatness be combined with simplicity around 
a plain cottage, it has a double charm, by sug- 
gesting the idea of comfort and thrift unassoci- 
ated with wealth and pride. It is natural -for the 
wealthy of uncultivated taste to banish simpli- 
city from the rural decorations of their dwelling- 
houses, because it seems calculated to conceal 
that wealth of which they are ostentatious. 
This species of vanity would be comparatively 
innocent if it were confined to the wealthy. But 
how often do we see a house built by a poor 
man, with borrowed capital, which is expressive 
only of the effort of the builder to make the 
house wear a false appearance of great cost. 
Such builders fancy themselves guided by taste, 
while they are only aping what they cannot suc- 
cessfully imitate. It should be a rule with all 
who are going to build or decorate a house, to 
take their models from cheaper houses, than 
such as they can well afford to build, and 
then improve upon them. The contrary rule is 
their present guide. They take an expensive 
house for their model, and make up in sham 
what they cannot afford in perfection. Such 
houses are sufficiently numerous in this country 
to destroy the picturesque effects of our land- 
scapes ; for nothing is so ridiculous as the result 
of an unsuccessful attempt. 

That sort of neatness which is compatible 
with a simple and natural appearance of one’s 
enclosures, may be preserved comparatively 
with little labor or cost. To preserve neatness, 
on the other hand, in the midst of costly and 
luxurious embellishments, whether rural or arch- 
itectural, requires the constant employment of 
proportional labor and expense. The man of 
moderate means, therefore, who imitates the 
wealthy by profusion of architectural ornaments, 
shrubbery and flowers, must imitate them still 
further by hiring laborers to keep them in decent 
trim. On this account, it is advisable for every 
one to consider, when laying out his grounds, 
whether he is not providing either for a constant 
source of expense, or a yard full of litter and de- 
formity. Let one by these means strive to at- 
tain picturesque effects, and leave more costly 
decorations to those who can pay for them, and 
he would derive vastly more satisfaction from 
the results. 

It is the habit of overlooking these considera- 
tions that causes so much slovenliness about the 
enclosures of most of our houses in the country. 
The owner has commenced by laying out more 
work than he can afford to perform. As the 
majority of men who own houses cannot afford 
to hire much labor, it is reasonable to inquire 
what is the best method of decorating them and 
their enclosures with the least expense and the 
happiest effects. Fortunately that style which 
is the most delightful to contemplate, though 
not the most dazzling to the eye, is that which 
is most favorable to the economy of labor and 
expense.—WILson Fraae, in Hovey’s Magazine. 


(To be continued.) 
—_——_».6e——_— 


TURNIPS FOR PIGS. 


Ir we could only discover some mode of keep- 
ing a large’ stock of swine on our farms near 
good markets, so that we could make plenty of 
manure, and yet sell our hay, the question of 
how can we live by farming, in this part of New- 
Hampshire, would be-answered. When hay is 
worth but ten dollars a ton, steers and heifers 
will consume more of it than the worth of their 
bodies at three years old; but our farmers are 





too far sighted, and have too much honesty to 
take from the soil without returning an equiva- 
lent, and so many of them work all summer to 
collect food for their cattle in winter, and in the 
spring have only their cattle left, increased in 
— not one-half the value of their winter’s 
ood. 

Most of us have seen this to be folly, and tried 
keeping swine; and when potatoes could be 
raised for ten or twelve cents a bushel, we 
could raise pork to some profit, at prices lower 
than the present. 

But potatoes are not to be named, in these 
days, for such base uses, and the question 
whetlfer corn can be used with advantage for 
feeding swine has been very nicely tested. Per- 
haps with corn at a dollar a bushel, and pork at 
six cents a pound, the farmer may get the labor 
of the swine for his trouble, and perhaps not, 

One thing every farmer knows who has tried 
it, that a dozen half-grown porkers will demolish 
his beautiful crib-full of a hundred bushels of 
corn, which it cost him so much hard work last 
summer to raise, in a painfully short time, and 
the golden ears are so beautiful, that one can 
hardly have the heart thus to “ cast pearls be- 
fore swine.” I think a farmer feels rich so long 
as he can show his neighbor his corn barn filled 
up above his head all round with this substantial 
treasure. 

Are Turnips good for Pigs? Are pigs any 
the better for turnips? One man said turnips 
were good for nothing for any critter, for one 
of his neighbors, last winter, fed out a cart load 
to a yoke of ‘oxen, without doing them the least 
good in the world. Another said turnips were 
first rate for fatting cattle, because he tried it 
last winter, on a yoke of oxen and cow, and he 
never saw animals gain faster. A third had tried 
it on pigs; and they eat the turnips well enough 
and in great quantities, but he was convinced 
that they ate just as much meal with the turnips 
as when kept on meal alone, and that the tur- 
nips were a total loss. 

I had three shoats in November, one a full 
blood Suffolk, one a half blood, and one native 


American from a drove. I had also acrop of . 


white, flat turnips, sowed with my grass seed 
in July, which cost me nothing but the trouble 
of picking up. For the past six weeks, I have 
fed these pigs with the turnips principally. We 
boil in a portable boiler, out of doors, two 
bushels of turnips at once, until they are soft, 
then take them out and put them into a barrel, 
and add a pailful, about ten quarts, of coarse 
shorts, and mash them together hot, adding a 
handful of salt. We have slops from the house, 
not quite enough to keep one of them, and these 
with two kettlefuls of the boiled dish, last them 
one week. I never saw pigs thrive better. They 
are getting too fat to be kept over the winter, 
and two of them are in danger of an early 
death. From this single experiment, it would 
seem as if a bushel of turnips is worth as much 
for swine, as the same quantity of potatoes; 
but it is not time to draw that conclusion. Many 
farmers have turnips on hand, and I hope the 
experiment will be thoroughly tried, so that if 
results be favorable, we may all lay down our 
land in July and August with grass and turnips, 
sell part of our hay, and keep the homestead in 
good heart by raising swine at a profit. My 
ruta bagas, which will keep good till spring, will 
many of them be turned to the same account. 
I have another old porker which fed on turnips 
until within a month, butas he was expected to 
aid the festivities of Thanksgiving in the house, 
it was thought best to put him on a corn meal 
diet. 

It is said in the ‘Complete Body of Hus- 
bandry,” published in England a hundred years 
ago, that sheep fattened upon turnips, should 
be fed on other food two weeks before they are 
killed, or the mutton will taste of the turnips. 
It probably would be prudent for those who 
prefer their pork and turnips on separate dishes, 
to attend to this hint. 

The Genéssee Farmer has a notice of an 
article from the Jrish Farmer's Gazette, in 
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which an experiment was tried of feeding swine 
upon turnips, both cooked and raw, by which 
it was found that the pigs all gained remarkably 
well, but that they ate twice as much of the 
cooked as of the raw food, and gained most on 
the raw. The raw turnips were “ pulped” or 
grated, and allowed to ferment. 

Let us have the experiment tried, and re- 
ported in our agricultural papers. I think the 
value of turnips is by no means appreciated in 
this country. It has been said that “the na- 
tional power of Great Britain has its root in 
the turnip.” It is there the great crop for fat- 
tening and sheep, and so maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil—H. F. F., in New-England 
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THE FARMER’S LIFE. 


Come, see him at his harvest home, 
When garden, field, and tree, 

Conspire, with flowing stores to fill 
His barn and granary. 

His healthful children gaily sport 
Amid the new-mown hay, 

Or proudly aid with vigorous arm 
His tasks as best they may. 


The dog partakes his master’s joy, 
And guards the loaded wain, 

The feathery people clap their-wings, 
And lead their youngling train. 

Perchance the hoary grandsire’s eye 
The glowing scene surveys, 

And breathes a blessing on his race, 
Or guides their evening praise. 


The Harvest Giver is their friend, 
The maker of the soil, 
And earth, the Mother, gives them bread, 
And cheers their patient toil. 
Come, join them round their wintry hearth, 
Their heart felt pleasures see, 
And you may better judge how blest 
The farmer’s life may be. 
LYDIA EH. SIGOURNEY, 
SicienSiane— 


TO THE WINDS. 





Tatx to my heart, O winds— 

Talk to my heart to-night ; 
My spirit always finds 

With you a new delight— 
Finds always new delight, 

In your silver talk at night. 


Come up from your cold bed, 
In the stilly twilight sea, 

For the dearest hope lies dead 
That was ever dear io me; 

Come up from your cold bed, 
And we'll talk about the dead. 


Tell me, for oft you go 
Winds, lovely winds of night, 
About the chambers low, 
With sheets so dainty white, 
If they sleep through all the night, 
Tn the beds so chill and white? 


Talk to me, winds, and say, 
If in the grave be rest; 
For, O, life’s little day 
Is a weary one at best; 
Talk to my heart and say 
If death will give me rest 
-_——~—s8o——— 

New Neepie Cusniox.—An old maid in 
Connecticut, being at a loss for a pin-cushion, 
made use of an onion. On the following morn- 
ing she found that all the needles had tears in 


their eyes, 





VALUE OF THE PRESS. 
4 GOOD STORY WITH A MORAL. 


Tux editor of a village paper, out West, struck 
for his dues once on a time, and stopped his 
paper. His subscribers were all in arrears, 
and he resolved, in the most positive manner, 
that he would give the people no more of the 
products of his brain until he had received some 
of the products of their farms, or, if that was not 
convenient, the cash instead. He happened.to 
own a patch of ground, and he very quietly took 
up the shovel and the hoe, and with his “devil,” 
went to work raising his “grub,” while waiting 
the decision of the town’s people. 

Great was the excitement in the villagé when 
the paper was stopped. The maids and matrons 
didn’t know who was married and who died 
in the neighboring towns; the farmers got no 
news respecting the crops in the other sections 
of the country, and sold off their produce at 
much lower prices than they might have com- 
manded; the manners and the morals of the 
people deteriorated ; the children grew up much 
less intelligent than formerly, and the people got 
completely in the fog on all the prominent ques- 
tions of the day. 2 

The inhabitants of the town were lik~ those 
of some islands, Block Island, for instance, cut 
off from frequent communications with the world, 
and when one of them tackled up his team and 
drove to a neighboring town to trade, he gen- 
erally came back with his head filled with ridi- 
culous reports respecting the affairs of this and 
other nations, which had been told to him by 


‘| mischievous persons who knew that the village 


paper was stopped for want of pay, and that the 
people would not subscribe for city papers, 
whose terms were “invariably cash in advance!” 

When one of the “solid men” of this village 
had been over to the country town to attend court, 
or sell his wheat, on his return the village was 
generally thrown into a commotion by a rumor 
of war impending on the frontier, or between 
the United States and England, until somebody 
paying a visit to the village would disabuse the 
good people of the error that had been imposed 
on them, and not unfrequently laugh at them for 
their credulity. Their only excuse was that 
their paper had stopped, and this excuse the 
better portion were ashamed to give. 

Frequently, when some of the men of the vil- 
lage passed by the editor’s homestead, and saw 
him leaning over the fence, watching the growth 
of his corn and potatoes, they would ask him in 
tones almost indignant, when he intended to 
start the paper again ? 

His only reply was, “when the old subscribers 
pay up.’ 

The old subscribers were “rather stuffy about 
the matter,” as a venerable dame expressed it. 
They thought it hard to be obliged to pay for a 
paper, when they had only subscribed at first 
to give the enterprise a start—only to encourage 
the editor and publisher, and so they resolved to 
endure the privation as long as possible. 

Matters were, however, brought to a crisis by 
the following circumstance. The deacon of the 
village church—(which, by the way, was not so 
well attended after the paper was suspended)— 
came home one day from the country town, a 
place of considerable size, and announced that 
Thanksgiving was to be eaten on Thursday of 
the next week. The farmers killed all their fat 
poultry on the first of the next week, and started 
off to market, while their good wives rolled up 
sleeves and went to work at making mince pies. 
The young men bought dancing pumps and en- 
gaged a fiddler, and the girls sat up o’nights to 
make dresses for the Thanksgiving ball. 

Great was the surprise and chagrin of all the 
inhabitants of the village, to learn, on the return 
of the farmers from the market, that the deacon 
had been grossly humbugged, and that the 
thanksgiving festival would not come off until 
another week. They had been obliged to sell 
their poultry in a country town at a great sacri- 
fice, and would be compelled to wear their old 
Sunday coats another year in consequence. 

The old women of the village set up a great 
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clamor, and at length their husbands, ashamed 
of their conduct, called a public meeting, and 
voted to invite the editor to“ lay down the 
shovel and the hoe,” and resume the publication 
of his paper. They paid up their arrearage’s, 
and, for the next year, in advance, and many 
who had depended on their neighbors for their 
reading, subscribed for copies for themselves, so 
the editor’s list of subscribers was increased, 
and all became in reality patrons of his sheet. 
The people of the village are happy once more, 
and each thanksgiving festival reminds them to 
renew them their advance payments for their 
village paper.—Boston Herald. 

8 OH 

PappLE your own Canoz.—Young man, you 
must paddle your own canoe! It is, on the 
whole, better that you should. See that young 
man who gets into a canoe bought with the 
money of his parentsor his friends. When the 
vessel is launched, he must have it paddled by 
hired hands, while he lolls back, and perhaps 
sees nothing but an unsubstantial shadow of 
himself in the smooth waters. By and by the 
canoe, through carelessness and presumptuous 
steering, is dashed among the rapids, and he 
goes down. Should he come up again, he finds 
he is abandoned by all, and that he has made a 
wreck where he might have made a fortune. 

Young man or woman! paddle your own 
canoe. Even if you are favored with parents 
and friends who can give you one, be sure you 
earn it by the worthiness of your lives. In high 
purposes, in noble resolves, in generous deeds, 
in purity and virtuous endurance, and blame- 
less conversation, let your endeavors to paddle 
your own canoe be seen by all. Pull away! If 
the paddle breaks whilst pulling against the 
rapids, have another ready. If you have but 
one, pull with the stump of the old. Don’t re- 
lax one effort. One stroke lost, and it may be 
the fatal one. Pull away! your canoe, if you 
have built it, like your friend, of the right ma- 
terial in your character, will hold as long as 
yourself will. Pull away, and before long, you 
may find yourself in as fair a haven as the man 
that “paddles his own canoe.”— Boston Jour- 
nal. 

Barxine at THE Moon.—A story is told of 
the late Judge Olin, of Vermont, that he was 
once presiding upon a certain occasion in court, 
when a waspish little lawyer, full of ignorance 
and conceit, who was pleading a case before 
him, took occasion, in the course of his remarks, 
to address some very contemptuous language to 
the bench. 

Every one in court turned instinctively to- 
wards the Judge, expecting a severe rebuke 
would at once be administered to the insolent of- 
fender, but what was their surprise to see the 
Judge sitting with brow serene and unclouded, 
quietly making his notes, as if he had not heard 
the language, or as if nothing out of the way had 
been uttered. 

After the adjournment, as most of the officers 
of the court met around the dinner table at the 
hotel, a friend aske/ the Judge for an explanation 
of his strange forbearance—why he had taken 
no notice of one who so justly deserved to be 
committed for contempt of court? “I'll tell you 
a story,” said the Judge, the quiet humor beam- 
ing from his eyes the while; “my father once 
had a dog—a mere wiffet of a thing—that had 
a strange fashion of going out every moonlight 
night and barking furiously at the moon!” 
Here the Judge paused, and went on delibe- 
rately eating his dinner, as if he had finished the 
story—t Well ?”—“ Well ?”—said several voices 
— What of that?” “Oh! nothing,” said the 
Judge; “‘ the moon went right on!” 

—_——+ © e——— 

Youne Hawxs not Provipgp ron—A few 
years since, when the Rev. Dr. Hawks, the cel- 
ebrated Episcopal clergyman, was about leaving 
New-York for the South, he was waited upon 
by the vestry-men of a small church of West- 
chester county, and urgently solicited to take 
charge of the same. The Rev. Doctor gra- 
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ciously received the committee, but respectfully | Tue Five Davcuters,—A gentleman had five | at last. And when angels shall gather around 


declined the proposition, urging as a chief ob- 
jection, that the salary, though large for the 
parish they represented, would be inadequate 
for his expenses, having a considerable family of 
small children to educate and provide for. One 
of the committee replied: 

“The Lord will take care of them; he has 
promised to hear the young ravens when they 
cry, and to provide for them.” 

“Very true,” said the reverend gentleman ; 
“but he has not promised to provide for the 
young hawks.” — Authorless, 

9 @ e—— 

Mrs. PARTINGTON MISTAKES THE OMNIBUS MAN 
For A Frrenp.—‘“How do you do dear?” said 
Mrs. Partington smilingly shaking hands with 
Burbank, in the dock square omnibus, as he 
held out his five dexter digits towards her. 
“Fare, ma’am,” said he, in reply to her inquiry. 
“Well, I’m sure, I’m glad of it; and how are 
the folks at*home ?” “ Fare, ma’am,” continued 


he, still extending his hand. The passengers |. 


were interested. ‘‘ How do you like Boston ?” 
screamed she, as the omnibus rattled over the 
stones. ‘ Fafe ma’am,” shouted he without, 
drawing back his hand; “I want you to pay me 
for your ride.” “Oh,” murmured she, “I thought 
it was some one that knowed me,” and rum- 
maged down in the bottom of her riticule for a 
ticket, finding at last five copper cents tied up 
in the corner of her handkerchief—the “last 
war” handkerchief, with the stars and stripes 
involved in it, and the action of the Constitution 
and Guerriere stamped upon it. But the smile 
she had given him at first was not withdrawn— 
there was no allowance made for mistakes at 
that counter—and he went out, with a lighter 
heart and a heavier pocket, to catch t’other 
coach. 
~——-0-0-——_- 

Gone taatT Way.—An old woman observing 
a sailor going by her door, and supposing it to 
be her Billy, cried out to him—“ Billy, where is 
my cow gone?” The sailor replied in a con- 
temptuous manner, “Gone to Satan for what I 
know.” 

“Well, as you are going that way,” said the 
old lady, ‘‘I wish you would just let down the 
bars.” 

———-0-9-¢-———. 

A Conpucror’s Joxe.—A great improvement 
has been made on the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road line, by petticoating all round the cars, 
which prevents the dust from rising and annoy- 
ing the passengers. You may now travel in 
these cars in your best Sunday-go-to-meeting 
cloths. A Frenchman travelling in the other line 
by way of Brunswick, which is Uncle Sam’s line 
asked the conducter, ‘‘ What for you no have ze 
petticoat on zis line?” “ Can’t, sir,” answered he; 
“This is a mail line!” 

——+00-——__ 
_ Eprrarn.—A number of odd epitaphs are go- 
ing the rounds of the press. The following 
upon a tombstone in the cemetery near Cincin- 
natti, is worthy of being placed among the num- 
ber :—“ Here lies , who came to this city 
and died, for the benefit of his health.” 








Best Mepicinz.—Rest is very fine medicine. 
It beats sarsaparilla. Let your stomachs rest ye 
dyspeptics. Let your brains rest, ye wearied 
and worried men of business. Rest your limbs, 
children of toil. You can’t? Cut off all super- 
fluities of appetite and fashion, and see if you 
can’t. 

OD Ome 

Mew Marker Roie.—A wag recently appen- 
ded to the list of market regulations of Cincin- 
nati, ‘‘ No whistling near the sausage stalls.” 

Tue man who “ carried the thing too far,” has 
let it drop. The sheriff was after him. 

2 Be 

Heaven’s gates are not so highly arched as 
princes’ palaces ; they that enter there must go 
upon their knees. 





daughters, all of whom he brought up to some 
useful and respectable occupation in life. These 
daughters married, one after the other, with the 
consent of their father. The first married a gen- 
tleman by the name of Poor; the second a Mr. 
Little ; the third a Mr. Short; the fourth a Mr. 
Brown; and the fiftha Mr. Hogg. At the wed- 
ding of the last, her sisters, with their hus- 
bands, were present. After the ceremonies of 
the wedding were over, the old gentleman said 
to his guests: “I have taken great pains to ed- 
ucate my five daughters, that they might act 
well their parts in life; and from their advanta- 
ges and improvements I fondly hoped that they 
would do honor to my family! and now I find 
that all: my pains and expectations have turned 
out nothing but a Poor Little Short Brown 
Hogg."—Boston Weekly Journal. 
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JENNY LIND AND HER BABY. 


Jenny Linn, the peerless—the Nightingale of 
the North—has a Basy.—Eachange paper. 


Well, what of it? Hasn’t Jenny Lind, the 
peerless—the Nightingale of the North—a right 
to have a baby, we should like to know? Would 
you always have her singing to the cold world, 
warm as it may be in admiration of her songs, 
charming it by her sweet notes? Must she al- 
ways be warbling to gaping crowds who gaze 
upon her only as a public performer? Look 
into the nursery where Jenny’s baby sleeps in 
its little cradle, and hear the low lullaby of her 
sweet voice. See how fondly she gazes upon 
the helpless thing; and when it opens its little 
eyes, and looks trustingly up to the face of its 
mother, hear how she warbles the bird song to 
charm it back to sleep. Listen to the angel 
sounds! There is no effort, no art in that se- 
raphic music. It comes gushing forth from a 
heart full of a mother’s affection, overflowing 
with a mother’s yearning. How soft and low 
it is, and yet how full of the intensest love. Be 
still! Applaud not. It is nature, all nature, 
supremely sweet though it be. Disturb not the 
enchanting harmony by the voice of praise. 
See! those little eyes have closed again. Jenny’s 
baby sleeps, and the song has died away—van- 
ished slowly like a dream, or a receding shadow, 
into silence. 

“ Rock the cradle,” JENNY. 

But why, we ask again, should not Jenny, the 
world-renowned Jenny, have a baby to love, to 
hold in her fond arms, to kiss and hug, to toss 
into the air, and trot upon her knee, and chir- 
rup too, and tumble about with all a mother’s 
doating playfulness ? She has conquered fame— 
shall she linger in solitary age, and die alone at 
last? Shall the heart’s affections be wasted in 
the pursuits of ambition; and shall no loving 
and trusting faces cheer her through life, and 
stand around her death-bed like bright visions 
looking up towards the sky? Shall she walk 
the world’s high places companionless, and with- 
‘out a staff for her age to lean upon? No! Ten 
thousand times dearer to her mother’s heart is 
the crowing, even the cries of that little one, 
than the loudest applause that ever went up 
from the crowded audience, on the day of her 
proudest triumph. Ten thousand times sweeter 
is the smile, than the fragrance of the flowers 
that were showered upon her, as a tributt of 
admiration to her transcendant sweetness of 
song. Yes, yes, ambition is nothing—triumphs 
are nothing—admiration of the world, fame and 
wealth are nothing. The mother looks upon 
her little child, and her heart clings to its feeble- 
ness, and all other world-visions vanish away. 


“Rock the cradle,” JENNY. 


Go out to sing before the great world never 
again—pass for ever from its.gaze, to sit calmly 
by the domestic hearth, gathering your little 
ones around you, teaching them the value of 
“the divinity that stirs within them,” the du- 
ties of life, and hope of eternity. Tell them 
the littleness of fame, and folly of ambition, the 
beauty of holiness, and the home with the just 


the Great White Throne, among the voices that 
shall mingle in the song of the Redeemer, yours 
and theirs shall be heard in the full volume of 
their sweetness, chanting the praises of Him 
that liveth forever.—Albany Register. 
+ 6 © o--—— 
For the American Agriculturist. 

Baxep Porartors.—In all that has been writ- 
ten in regard to cooking potatoes, I have never 
seen the following method recommended, and 
think it has at least not been generally adopted. 

GFK 

Pare the potatoes and place them in the drip- 
ping-pan with the meat; it matters not whether 
it be beef, veal, mutton, or pork, though the 
fattest meats are preferable. Pour into the pan 
a gill or more of water, unless the meat is very 
fat, in order that there may be a sufficient 
quantity of gravy. Bake three quarters of an 
hour, or an hour, according to the size of the 
potatoes. The oven should be quite hot, in or- 
der to give them a fine brown color. 

oy caoalgabieaiecs 

NovurtsHMent or Meat.—To preserve, in 
dressing, the full nourishment of meats, and 
their properties of digestiveness, forms a most 
important part of the art of cooking; for these 
ends, the object to be kept in mind is to retain, 
as much as possible, the juices of the meat, 
whether roast or boiled. This, in the case of 
boiling meat, is best done by placing it at once 
in briskly boiling water. The albumen on the 
surface, and to some depth, is immediately coa- 
gulated, and thus forms a kind of covering 
which neither allows the water to get into the 
meat, nor the meat juice into the water. The 
water should then be kept just under boiling 
until the meat be thoroughly done, which will 
be when every part has been heated at about 
165 degrees, the temperature at which the col- 
oring matter of the blood coagulates or fixes. 
At 132 degrees, the albumen sets, but the blood 
does not, and therefore the meat is red and 
raw. The same rules apply to roasting; the 
meat should first be brought near enough a 
bright fire to brown the outside, and then 
should be allowed to roast slowly. 

——+- @-«——_ 

Mrnor’s Puppixc.—A baker’s loaf sliced, the 
crust taken off, the slices buttered, laid upon a 
flat dish, and a custard poured over, as much as 
the bread will absorb; let it stand half an hour, 
then fry it. 


—_0 0 e—— 

Ece Dumptines.—Make a batter of a pint of 
milk, two well beaten eggs, a salt-spoonful of 
salt, and flour enough to make a batter as thick 
as for pound cake; have a clean saucepan of 
boiling water, let the water boil fast, drop in the 
batter by the tablespoonful; four or five min- 
utes will boil them; take them on a dish witha 
skimmer, put a bit of butter and pepper over, 
and serve with boiled or cold meat; for a little 
desert put butter and grated nutmeg, with 
syrup or sugar over, 

—2-44——— 

Friep Oysters.—Select the largest oysters for 
frying. Take them out of their liquor with a 
fork, and endeavor, in doing so, to rinse off all , 
the particles of shell which may adhere to them. 
Dry them between napkins; have ready some 
grated cracker, seasoned with cayenne pepper 
and salt. Beat the yolks only of some ones, 
and to each egg add half a tablespoonful of 
thick cream. Dip the oysters, one at a time, 
first in the egg, then in the cracker crumbs, and 
fry then in plenty of hot butter, or butter and 
lard mixed, till they are of a light brown on 
both sides. Serve ees hot. 
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OURSELVES AND ouR Frrenps.—We have been 
highly gratified with the great number of sub- 
scriptions that have poured in upon us for some 
time past. We think our readers have set them- 
selves to work in earnest to enlarge our sub- 
scription list. Please keep the ball rolling, now 
that it is in motion, and at the present rate we 
shall soon have the largest circulation of any 
paper in the country. Every new subscriber 
adds to our facilities for increasing the valueand 
interest of the Agriculturist. 

Sxow your Parrr.to your Nercusors.—Our 
main reliance for increasing our subscription 
list is upon the individual efforts of our readers, 
each of whom will please consider himself in- 
vited and specially appointed an agent to solicit 
his neighbors to subscribe. This can best be 
done by showing them the paper and telling 
them your own opinion of it. 

A Dovste Nomper.—We send out this week 
a double number to several of our subscribers, 
so that they may have an extra copy to send to 
a friend or hand to a neighbor, without injuring 
or sparing their own copy. Will each person 
receiving the extra number please use it in this 
way, and if possible make it the means of re- 
turning at least one new subscriber. 


THE CASH PRIZES! 

Who will make an effort to secure one of 
these prizes? As was stated last week, our 
subscribers are distributed all over the Union, 
from Maine to Texas, in small clubs of three to 
twelve at a post-office, and any person by a lit- 
tle extra effort may make up one of the largest 
clubs at any particular office, and thus secure 
one of the cash prizes, which will repay him for 
any extra time or trouble it may cost. Six per- 
sons will receive these prizes on the 15th day of 
February. Who will use a little exertion and 
obtain one of them? 

We invite attention to the economical arrange- 
ment for obtaining other periodicals in connec- 
tion with the American Agriculturist. We are 
at the trouble, responsibility, and expense of 
procuring and forwarding these at reduced rates, 
as prizes to individual subscribers. Those 
already subscribers can send on the name of a 
friend or neighbor, and receive the extra maga- 
zine or periodical himself. PUBLISHERS. 

——-# © oe -—- 

Tue Cost AND VALUE OF AN AGRICULTURAL 
Paper.—We wonder how many of our readers 
as they seat themselves by a comfortable fire at 
the close of a hard day’s work, would be willing 
to have their weekly paper taken from them un- 
read, for the trifling sum of four cents it may 
have cost them. The only difficulty is that 
while this luxury comes ji/ty-two*times in a year, 
the cost is all paid at once. 

How many times has the reader said to him- 
self when perusing some article, “ Well, that 
article is of more value than the expense of the 
paper for a year.” These things should not be 
forgotten when the time for renewing the sub- 


seription annually comes round. 
—¢-0-0o—_—_ 


TRFORMATION WANTED FROM VirGintA.—A cor- 
respondent from Westchester County, N. Y., 
says a number of young farmers are now look- 
ing towards Virginia with a view of settling in 
that State, and they desire to get all the infor- 
mation they can in regard to the advantages and 
disadvantages of going there, instead of farther 





west. Our correspondent further asks whether 
in any part of the State free labor can be pro- 
cured in abundance ; whether it is worth while 
or necessary to take their hired men with them, 


&e. 

We have a large number of subscribers in 
different parts of Virginia, and we invite some 
of them to give the information asked for, which 
will doubtless be interesting to many of our 
readers in New-York and New-England. This 
will best be done we think, if some of-the farm- 
ers will write down a plain account of their own 
method of conducting their farms, and also the 
general practice in their own neighborhood or 
county, including the price of land, the price 
of labor, the crops usually raised, and the ave- 
rage product and profits of farming in their 
vicinity. 

SSC aE Hla 


SWINE KILLING, 





Hoe killing day is usually one of the days 
upon a farm, where there are half a dozen or 
a dozen porkers to be transferred from the fat- 
tening pen to the barrel. The assistance of 
neighbors is called in, and there is no small 
amount of previous preparation both in door 
and out door, such as preparing scalding-kettles 
and casks, extra fuel, looking up old gambles 
or making new ones, erecting hanging poles, 
sharpening knives, &c. Then the day is one of 
bustle, confusion, and noise, and the two or 
three following days are required for cutting up 
the hogs and pork-packing, making sausages, 
head-cheese, &c., and in getting all matters “ to 
rights” again. How different in one of the well- 
regulated swine-killing establishments at the 
West. We spent half a day at one of these at 
Cincinnati, where forty men were slaughtering 
at the rate of three and a half swine per minute, 
from 8 o’clock in the morning to 5 o’clock in 
afternoon, making over eighteen hundred in the 
nine, hours, and yet there was less bustling and 
confusion than we have witnessed upon a farm 
where a dozen swine were finished during a day, 
by half as many men and boys. 

The swine are driven up an inclined plane to 
an elevated platform, from which about thirty at 
a time are crowded into a small room adjoining 
the scalding vats. The door is closed, and a 
man with quick stunning blows with a small 
hammer, rapidly strikes down each of the thirty 
hogs. A door is then opened on the opposite 
side, and two men seize them by the legs, and 
drawing them out, arrange them in rows on an 
inclined platform of slats, with a receptacle be- 
low to catch ‘the blood. The sticker passes 
along this row, and with one dexterous cut of 
the knife Jets out the blood from each animal. 
In the mean time, another room adjoining is 
filled with a new lot, and the knocking-down 
process is there repeated. There is scarcely 
any squealing or noise; and we were assured 
that the bleeding is quite as free and perfect, as 
where the knife is used before the animals are 
stunned with the hammer. 

As soon as the swine have bled sufficiently, 
they are rolled off, one by one, into a scalding 
vat, partly filled with water which is kept con- 
stantly hot by the admission of steam. The 
vat is about six fect wide, and perhaps fifteen 
feet. long, and holds six or eight of the swine at 
a time, which are kept moving towards the far- 
ther end, where one at a time is floated upon a 
false bottom made with slats, and so arranged 





that by depressing a lever it is raised up, and the 
hog is lifted out of the water and rolled upon a 
table opposite to the bleeding platform. This 
table is quite long and inclined, and a row of 
men stand upon each side who pass the animal 
along from one to the other, each performing 
some part of the process of cleaning the sur- 
face. One pulls out and saves the bristles, 
another cleans the head, another the fore feet, 
and another the hind feet, and so on till the hog 
reaches the other end, where he is all dressed 
and gambled. 

The gamble is placed upon one of four hori- 
zontal arms, projecting from an upright shaft. 
He is then shoved off the main table upon an 
inclined one, down which the head slides by its 
own weight. Men stand ready with buckets of 
water and knives, he is washed and scraped 
down instanter, and another hog having been by 
this time hung upon another arm, the cross- 
pieces move round one quarter of the circle, 
where the entrails are speedily removed by a 
dexterous hand ; the carcase is washed out, and 
at the next quarter turn it is shouldered bya 
strong man and carried away to the store-room, 
where all the swine slaughtered in one day, are 
hung up to drain and cool. The rapidity with 
which each of these processes are performed 
may be conceived, when it is remembered that 
each man performs his part of the work, upon 
each hog, in less than twenty seconds. 

The next morning, long before day, wagons, 
with large, high boxes, are driven to the store- 
room, and the dressed swine are taken to the 
packing-room, where they are weighed, cut up, 
and salted down with as great rapidity, as they 
were slaughtered on the previous day. 

The whole work in and about the slaughter- 
ing and packing establishments is carried on 
with so much regularity, so little noise and con- 
fusion, and with so little apparent labor, that 
they are really worth visiting by every one who 
may chance to visit the neighborhood of Cin- 
cinnati, or any other place where this business 
is carried on extensively. 


—_—_e @ o—_—__—_ 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





ConvERSATIONAL Meetincs.—The first meeting 
for the discussion of subjects of practical in- 
terest to the cultivator of plants, fruits, and 
flowers, was held on December 12th, at the So- 
ciety’s room, 600 Broadway. From the interest 
taken in the questions proposed for discussion, 
it is evident that much benefit will arise from 


these meetings, and much information will be 


elicited of value to practical gardeners as well 
as to the amateur. An essay was read on the 
Cultivation of Fruit, by P. B. Meap, and the 
Cultivation of Roses in Pots debated by the 
members present, the majority of whom are 
connected with the profession. The information 
thus obtained is valuable, and we have pre- 
pared a report of the meeting, which will be 
published in our next number. 


°e o—— 





Keep Memoranpa.—It is highly useful to keep 
a daily record of the different transactions upon 
the farm, such as the time of sowing different 
crops, the ages of animals, &c., &c. Messrs. 
Francis & Lovurret, Stationers, 77 Maiden Lane, 
have laid upon our table a neat little book, which 
is well adapted to this purpose. It has a ruled 
page for each day in the year 1854, with the 
date printed at the top of the page. 
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Sale of Imported Cattle in Kentucky—Correction of 
an Error, 


In’the report of the sale of these cattle on page 
186 of this paper, we remarked by way of ex- 
planation for the high prices they brought, that 
“the Stockholders of the Importing Association 
alone were the purchasers.” 

Mr. Krynairp, of Lexington, Ky., assures us 
that we have been mis-informed in this matter, 
for some of the highest priced animals were 
bought by persons who were not stockholders, 
while some of the largest stockholders did not 
buy a single animal. He adds: “I deem this 
correction necessary, as it somewhat alters the 
view taken of the high prices obtained at the 
sale. The principal reason for these prices was 
the spirit of the breeders who were present, and 
their determination to have some of the best 
cattle, and their belief that they were of the best 
that could be procured in England.” 

We are happy to insert the above correction; 
but in justice to ourselves will observe, that our 
authority for what we first published was a Ken- 
tuckian who called upon us, and we supposed 
at the time, that he was one of the stockholders 
of the Association, and therefore knew perfectly 
well all about it. 


0 8 0 

JourRNAL or AGricutturE.—This excellent 
periodical is published in Boston, Mass., and 
edited with decided spirit and no little share of 
ability, by Wma. S. Kine, Esq., as principal 
editor. It is handsomely got up, and we un- 
derstand is meeting with deserved success. It 
enters upon a new volume on the first of Jan- 
uary next, and we trust our New-England 
friends, and indeed all others, will include it 
among their list of periodicals the coming year. 

——-8-8-8——— 

Securine Witp Bers.—A swarm of bees was 
discovered last fall, by Mr. Edward Smith, in the 
woods of Mr. Alexander Gould, in the eastern 
part of Kennebunkport, in a large, hollow hem- 
lock tree. On Thursday last, Mr. Smith, with 
help, proceeded to the capture of this buzzing 
family. The hole by which the bees entered the 
tree was one or two feet from the ground. Hav- 
ing erected a staging, they commenced cutting 
off the tree about eight feet from the ground 
being as they supposed above the bees, but found 
when the shell had been cut through, that this 
was not high enough to be clear of them. They 
then stopped up the opening they had made, 
and cut the tree off still higher, being some nine 
feet from the ground, which was but just above 
the bees. Then, they cut the tree off at the 
bottom, stopped up the ends, tipped the log over 
and hauled it home, where they set it up on end 
as before, and will endeavor to keep the bees in 
their present quarters. This tree was about two 
and a half feet in diameter at the top where cut 
off, and the hollow very large and, appeared to 
be actually filled with bees and honey. Two 
other hives were found and captured by the 
same man and his brother, near where this was 
taken, last fall, each of which contained about 
thirty pounds of honey.—Maine Farmer. 


We have seen several swarms of bees secured 
in this manner, at the West. 

We once caught a stray swarm of bees that 
were flying through the air. Hearing their 
well-known noise’ at a-distance, we instantly 
summoned out the whole household with tin 
pans, brass kettles, &c., and.as they passed, so 
loud a noise was kept up, that the swarm lost 
the notes of their queen, and becoming confused, 
they soon settled in a clusterapon an apple tree, 
from whence we removed them to a straw hive, 
which we chanced to have on hand. They 





liked their new abode so well, that they gave 
up their migratory habits, and for several years 
they annually furnished us with new swarms 
and a good supply of honey. After five or six 
years, however, we lost the whole by not guard- 
ing them sufficiently against the attacks of the 


bee-moth. 
—_——0-8-¢—-———- 


POTATO ROT. 


eT 


TurEE weeks since we published a communi- 
cation from Mr. Broxaw in reference to leaving 
seed potatoes in the ground over winter, as a 
preventative against the potato disease. In our 
appended notes we asked the Maine Farmer to 
inform us, whether in that colder climate, pota- 
toes left in the ground over the winter, would 
withstand the effects of the frost, and sprout in 
the spring. The editor of that paper publishes 
Mr. Broxaw’s-communication and our remarks, 
and in answer to our inquiry says: 


Yes, Sir. We have always a “volunteer crop” 
of potatoes here in Maine, from potatoes left in 
the ground over winter: It is a very common 
thing to see potatoes growing up in the spring, 
in fields where the potatoes grew the last year, 
either from hills that were not opened at digging 
time, or from tubers accidentally buried in the 
process of digging in the fall previous. 

We know of no experiments that have been 
tried to test the comparative advantage this 
mode would have, in raising early potatoes, or 
in preventing disease. It is pretty evident that 
those which are found sound in the spring, can- 
not have any taint of the rot in them, for if they 
had they would have decayed long before. We 
published the following paragraph about a year 
ago: 
Br We have been informed by Mr. Martin 
CusHING, an aged citizen of Winthrop, that in 
1805, he resided in Bath, and witnessed an ex- 
periment of a person who worked on the farm 
of the late P.Tauman. He planted a field with 
potatoes in the fall, just before the ground froze. 
In the spring following they came up well; he 
hoed them carefully, and kept them free from 
weeds, and in the month of June, (they were 
probably an early variety,) he began to dig them. 
They sold readily fora dollar a bushel. He had 
an abundant crop, and sold five hundred bushels 
at that price.” 

We hope some of our readers will try the 
éxperiment of Mr. Cusnimne, mentioned above, 
another year, and give us the result. It may 
prove of great benefit to themselves as well as 


to others. 
—_— © e-——— 

Srgaminc Hay.—The ordinary plan is to en- 
close a lot of the hay in a box, large cask, or 
otherwise, to let steam in from below, where 
there is also a stop-cock, by which the water of 
condensation may be allowed ‘to escape at in- 
tervals.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


—*0e— 
PLANTING TREES. 


Tue editor of the Windham County (Conn.) 
Telegraph—a very good paper by the way, and 
one ably and thoroughly devoted to the devel- 
opment of the various industrial home interests, 
has a good article on planting shade trees. He 
says: ' 

The villages of Brooklyn, Plainfield, and Pom- 
fret are noted for their rural beauty and are, in 
consequence, very mach resorted to by summer 
visitors. Take from them their treestand you 
deprive them of the half of their attractions. So 
too, if you take any of our treeless villages and 
line their streets with thrifty shade trees, if you 
guard them with a little care, a few years will 
double the beauty of that village, will increase 
the attractions which bind the young people to 


their youthful home, and, we add, as the Yankee 
argument, will more than repay first cost in 
the increased value of the tree guarded property. 
The same house on a beautiful street is worth 
vastly more than on a barren plain. Verdure 
about a house adds manifold to its attractive- 
ness. 

“But we have set out trees and they have 
been girdled by cattle or by boys.” Well, what 
of it? Try it again. Wash your trees with a 
decoction of tobacco, and keep them so, and cat- 
tle will not girdle them. Put fences a 
enough and strong enough, which you can do 
cheaply enough, and cattle will not girdle them. 
Unite with your neighbors to adorn your village 
streets with trees, and go with them into town 
meeting, asking of the town protection against 
cattle running in the streets, and you will re- 
ceive it. Use the present laws on the subject 
for your own protection. A word spoken in 
kindness to your neighbor whose cattle annoy 
you will probably take the place of all these 
legal appliances, and certainly the union of a 
neighborhood will create a moral sentiment 
which will thus avail. Place hitching-posts in 
sufficiency near your house and let it be known 
that you are sensitive to the use of your trees 
it their stead, and horses will not long be tied to 
them. And as for the boys, we can only say 
that we pity your lot if it is cast in a community 
where they are habitually guilty of such out- 
rages on propriety. Firmness joined with 
kindness can remedy this trouble in the very 
rare instances where it exists. 

Let us then have a Tree Society in every 
town and village in our country. The trees set 
out by individual efforts on Brooklyn Common, 
and near its school-house some three years 
since show that something can be done in that 
way, and in that way, if in no other, let it be 
done. 

0 © @ 

Povutrry Exnrsition at ALBANy.—We sup- 
pose we started the announcement of a Poultry 
Show, to be held at Albany on the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th of January next; and we did it by 
authority of the officers of the State Poultry 
Association. They have since, however, changed 
the time to correspond with that of the Winter 
Exhibition of the State Agricultural Society. 
The grand Poultry Show will accordingly take 
place at Albany, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, February 7th, 8th, and 9th. This 
change of time has been deemed advisable, to 
accommodate those who shall wish to attend 
both the Agricultural and Poultry Exhibitions.— 
Utica Herald. 

Oe GOH 

Cueap Mope or Fitterinc Water.—As effi- 
cient a filter as can possibly be constructed may 
be made in a few minutes by any person, and at 
the cost of a very few pence. ure a clean 
flower-pot of the common kind; close the open- 
ing in the bottom by a piece of sponge, then 
place in the inside a layer of small stones, pre- 
viously well cleansed by washing; this layer 
may be about two inches deep, the upper stones 
being very small; next procure some freshly- 
burnt charcoal, which has not been kept in a 
damp or foul place, as it rapidly absorbs any 
strong smells, and so becomes tainted and unfit 





for such purpose; reduce this to powder, and 
mix it with twice its bulk of clear, well-washed, 
sharp sand. With this mixture fill the pot to 
within a short distance of the top, covering it 
with a layer of small stones, or what is perhaps 
better, place a piece of thick close flannel over 
it, large enough to tie round the rim of the pot 
outside, and to form a hollow inside,into which 
the water to be filtered is to be poured, and* 
which will be found to flow out rapidly through 
the sponge in an exceedingly pure state. The 
flannel removes the grosser impurities floating 
in the water, but the filter absorbs much of the 
decaying animal and vegetable bodies actually 
dissolved in it; when it becomes charged with 
them it loses this power, hence the necessity 
for a supply of fresh charcoal at intervals.— 
Monthly 0 5 
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Prorectinc Pits, Frames, &c.—Nothing is 
equal to or so effectual and inexpensive for a 
protection to pits, frames, &c., as glass crates 
stuffed with shavings, and placed all round these 
structures ; they are dry non-conductors, and 
when packed together have a neat, tidy appear- 
ance. Trellis shutters also, stuffed with shavings, 
when laid over the lights, are very efficient in 
keeping out frosts. As mats are scarce and 
dear, and we are likely to have a sharp winter, 
the above method of protecting plants, &c., 
might become very general with great advan- 
tage, as it has three essential qualities—namely, 
durability, cheapness, and simplicity to recom. 
mend it.—An Observer, in Gardeners’ Chron- 


icle. 
——e-9-0——_ 
Hinesburgh “‘Imperishable Potato” Factory. 


WE heard sometime since that there was es- 
tablished in this vicinity, at Hinesburgh, a fac- 
tory for putting into a very portable and almost 
imperishable form the edible substance of po- 
tatoes, without injury to its qualities as an article 
of food. From the importance of such an oper- 
ation to the agricultural operations of this State, 
the report excited a lively interest in our mind, 
and we set ourselves without delay to ascertain 
the character of the process, and to see how far 
it was deserving of special attention. 

We will give our readers an account of the 
operation, and of what was produced by it. If 
their opinion does not coincide with our own, 
that the subject is of great consequence to this 
State, capable as it is of producing for use and 
manufacture, potatoes of best quality to an al- 
most unlimited amount, we shall be disap- 
pointed. 

Taking the hint perhaps from the preserva- 
tion of tea, mosses, &c., by drying, some years 
ago experimenters found out that our common 
vegetables, such as cabbages, turnips, carrots, 
and potatoes, might be taken fresh, thoroughly 
dried so promptly as to allow of no incipent 
fermentation, and pressed and packed in tight 
vessels so as to exclude moisture ; and in that 
state kept for long periods. For use, it was 
only necessary to soak them properly in fresh 
water, when they would recover their full bulk, 
and on cooking be found to differ very slightly 
indeed from others which were fresh. Here 
was an important discovery. The expense was 
small—the reduction of bulk enormous, (a thing 
of great consequence for shipping and travel- 
lers,) and the preservation was complete. Gov- 
ernment commissioners in Europe examined the 
processes, and tested and approved the result ; 
and at once the preparations came into use un- 
der their sanction. The application of this 
method to potatoes at the Hinesburgh factory 
is substantially as follows: Being thoroughly 
cleansed, deprived of skins and properly pre- 
pared, fresh currents of air are moved in contract 
with the potato pulp by machinery. The air 
rapidly takes up and carries off the moisture. 
The material is made to take the shape of tubes, 
(maccaroni fashion,) and when perfectly dry, is 
broken in a proper mill into the form of what is 
called “‘samp” or “ hominy.” Indeed it might 
be easily mistaken for that article made from 
our common yellow Indian corn. By the pro- 
cess, it has lost nothiug but water. But by 
that loss it is made to occupy but one-sixth of 
its original bulk, and what before weighed four 
pounds, now weighs but one pound. In that 
condition it can be packed in tight places or in 
tin canisters, and be transported just as easily 
as so much dry ice. Years of trial have proved 
the unchanging character of the preparation. 

Now then for the use For one pound of it 
take three pounds of boiling water, or (to speak 
cookery-book fashion) put a tea-cup full of it 
into four tea-cups full of boiling hot water. In 
ten minutes the water is entirely absorbed, and 
the result is a well-cooked dish of mashed pota- 
toes, ready to be salted and buttered, or dealt 
with, as a like dish made from fresh potatoes, 
might be. The taste differs slightly from that 
of fresh potatoes prepared in the same manner. 











We speak advisedly for we have tried it.— 
Though we think any one would prefer to crush 
for himself a fresh, mealy potato, if he were in 
a condition to choose, we have often, within the 
last five years, had to be content with usiug 
potatoes not a whit better than we are speaking 
of—hardly as good even. 

It is difficult to comprehend at once the great 
importance of such preparation of the potato. 
To a very large portion of the human family, the 
the potato is an article of prime necessity for 
daily food. All who have been accustomed to 
use it, feel the deprivation severely if placed be- 
yond their reach for- any considerable time. 
Yet the ‘bulkiness and perishable nature of 
the tuber in its natural condition, makes its 
transportation for great distances, either by land 
or sea, an impossibility. For the want of it, the 
health of crews on long voyages, and of soldiers 
or other persons occupied away from where it 
can be procured is very greatly injured. In 
some districts, too, where it is relied upon as 
the chief article of food, great distress is caused 
by thé failure of a crop, because the want can- 
not be supplied but at very considerable ex- 
pense. Let the preparation of this “ imperish- 
able potato” be made common, and all these 
evils are substantially done away with. Gov- 
ernment ships, whaling vessels, merchant ships, 
will make it a regular part of their stores. It 
will not occupy near the room’of ship biscuit, 
and can be kept in stores with less risk of spoil- 
ing. We are informed that European vessels 
already make it regularly a part of their stores, 
when going on voyages across tropics—and 


that the discovery ships under charge of Dr. |. 


Kane, are supplied with it. Travellers across 
the continent, and inhabitants of those. parts of 
our own country, where the vegetable connot be 
raised successfully, must eventually find the pre- 
pared article a most convenient one for use. 

Few persons have any conception of the 
amount of nutritive food which can be raised in 
the form of potatoes, where the soil and climate 
are favorable—though, pound for pound, less 
nutritious than wheat or rye, as a whole, no 
other crop can equal it. 

Careful experiments have shown that from 
the same amount of suitable ground where there 
could be raised on the average, 3400 lbs. of 
wheat, or 2200 lbs. of peas, there could be raised 
88000 lbs. of potatoes; or, reducing them all to 
the absolutely dry state, for 3035 lbs. of wheat, 
there would be 9500 Ibs. potatoes—more than 
three times the amount of food produced in the 
shape of wheat, and more than four times that 
in the form of peas. We quote this statement. 
from the Chemical Technology of Dr. Knapp, of 
Giessen—a recent work of very great authority. 
The practical results of some experimentalists 
on the feeding of cattle with these different ar- 
ticles, place the relative value of the potato, at a 
higher mark still. 

For many years the potato crop has been a 
very important one in Vermont, not barely for 
its extensive use at home for food for man and 
beast, but because it has been largely worked 
up in the starch factories. With a great many 
farmers of small means it has been 4 chief re- 
liance wherewith to obtain cash in hand by its 
sale. Since the railroads were built, great quan- 
tities have gone to market in a fresh condition, 
at highly remunerative 1ates of the producer. 

The terrors of the potato ret have in a great 
measure “oqerns by ; and the production can be 
and will be tly increased if the article we 
are considering shall come into a wide use, as 
we think it must, for commercial purposes. 
We learn that the factory at Hinesburgh is in 
active operation, and with abundant orders from 
the sea-board. We wish its owners success, 
and look to see, ere long,“ Brinsden’s Imperish- 
able Potato” spoken of as one of our large ar- 
ticles of export.— Burlington Free Press. 

+e e—__-— 

How I Savep My Currants.—On returning 
home after an absence of a couple of years, 
some four years since, I found my currant 
bushes, which were in rows on the outside of 




















my garden, overgrown with witch grass, and 
was informed by my better-half that she could 
not welcome my return with a glass of currant 
juice, as her bushes had yielded but a very few 
currants the season past. I could not think of 
losing them, as I was too fond of their fruit, 
and, besides, they had cost me much labor. 
Digging them up and rooting out all the grass 
was too great a task, therefore I thought I would 
try and smother it out. I covered the earth 
around them to the depth of two or three inches 
with tan bark, putting some half a dozen shovel- 
fuls into the centre of each bush. It operated 
to a charm—the grass was exterminated, and 
the next season I spaded in the tan bark, and 
since then my bushes have yielded bountifully. 
I am satisfied that vegetable dressing is equally 
as good, if not better, for trees and shrubbery 
than barn-yard manure, which I save for field 
dressing.— Maine Farmer. 
—_——-toe-—— 


A Large Ox.—The English papers describe a 
monster ox. It is a pure Short-horn, 5 years old, 
stands nearly 18 hands high, and measures 6 
feet 6 inches from hip to shoulder,-3 feet across 
the hips, 9 feet 11 inches in girth behind the 
shoulder, and 12 feet inlength from the tip of the 
nose to the rump, while his depth from chine to 
brisket exceeds 4 feet 6 inches. It is estimated 
to weigh upwards of 300 stone (4200 Ibs.) It 
is supposed to excel in size any ox ever raised 
in England. At the New-Hampshire State 
Fair, an ox was exhibited weighing over 4000 
pounds. 

oe i ao 


LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE NOTE BOOK, 


Unner this title I prepose to send you, from 
time to time, descriptions of Chinese gardens, 
plants, and other objects of natural history 
which I consider of sufficient interest to occupy 
a place in your columns. As many of your read- 
ers have, no doubt, heard of ‘ Howqua’s Mix- 
ture,” I shall begin by attempting to describe 
Howoava’s garden. 

This garden is situated near the well-known 
Fa-tee nurseries, a few miles above the city of 
Canton, and is a place of favorite resort both for 
Chinese and foreigners who reside in the neigh- 
borhood, or who visit this part of the Celestial 
Empire. Having occasion to be in Canton a few 
weeks ago, I determined on paying it a visit in 
company with Mr. M’Dona.p, who is well 
known in this part of the world as an excellent 
Chinese scholar, and to whom I am indebted for 
some translationsjof Chinese notices, which ap- 
peared very amusing to us at the time, and 
which, I dare say, will amuse your readers. 

Having reached the door of the garden we 
presented the card with which we were provided, 
and were immediately admitted. The view 
from the entrance is rather pleasing, and partic- 
ularly striking to a stranger who sees it for the 
first time. Looking “right ahead,” as sailors 
say, there is a long and narrow paved walk lined 
on each side with plants in pots. This view is 
broken, and apparently lengthened by means of 
an octagon arch which is thrown across, and be- 

ond that a kind of alcove covers the pathway. 

unning paralled with the walk, and on each 
side behind the plants, are low walls of ornamen- 
tal brickwork, latticed so that the ponds or small 
lakes, which are on each side, can be seen. 
Altogether, the octagon arch, the alcove, the 
pretty ornamental flower pots, and the water on 
each side, has a striking effect, and is thoroughly 
Chinese. 

The plants consist of good specimens of 
Southern Chinese things, all well known in 
England, such for example, as Cymbidium 
sinense, Olea fragrans, Oranges, Roses, Camel- 
lias, Magnolias, &c., and, of course, a multitude 
of dwarf trees, without which no Chinese gar- 
den would be considered complete. In the al- 
cove alluded to there are some nice stone seats, 
which look cool in a climate like that of South- 
ern China. The floor of this building is raised 
a few feet above the ground-level, so that the 
visitor gets a good view of the water and other 
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objects of interest in the garden. That this is 
afavorite lounge and smoking place with the 
Chinese, the following Chinese notice, which we 
found on one of the pillars, will testify :—‘ A 
careful and earnest notice: This garden earn- 
estly requests that visitors will spit Betle* out- 
side the railing, and knock the ashes of pipes 
also outside.” Several fine fruit trees and others 
are growing near the walks, and afford shade 
from the rays of the sun. On one of these we 
read the following: “ Ramblers here will be ex- 
cused plucking the fruit on this tree.” 

Near the center of the garden stands a sub- 
stantial summer-house, or hall, named “the Hall 
of Fragrant Plants.” The same notice to 
smokers and chewers of Betle-nut is also put up 
here ; and there is another and longer one which 
I must not forget. to quote. It is this: “In 
this garden the plants are intended to delight 
the eyes of all visitors; a great deal has been 
expended in planting and keeping in order, and 
the garden is now beginning to yield some re- 
turn. Those who come here to saunter about 
are earnestly prayed not to pluck the fruit or 
flowers, in order that the beauty of the place 
may be preserved.” And then follows a piece 
of true Chinese politeness: ‘We beg persons 
who understand this notice to excuse it!” Pass- 
ing through the Hall of Fragrant Plants we ap- 
proached, between two rows of Olea fragrans, a 
fine ornamented suite of rooms tastefully for- 
nished and decorated, in which visitors are re- 
ceived and entertained. An inscription informs 
us that this is called “ the Fragrant Hall of the 
Woo-che tree.” Leaving this place by a narrow 
door we observed the followirg notice: ‘ Saun- 
terers here will be excused entering.” This ap- 
parently leads to the private apartments of the 
family. In this side of the garden there is some 
fine artificial rock work, which the Chinese 
know well how to construct, and various sum- 
mer-houses tastefully decorated, one of which is 
called the “ Library of Verdent Purity.” Be- 
tween this part of the garden and the straight 
walk already noticed, there is a small pond or 
lake for fish and water Lilies, This is crossed 
by a zigzag wooden bridge of many arches, 
which looked rather dilapidated. A very neces- 
sary notice was put up here, informing “ saun- 
terers to stop their steps in case of accident.” 

On the outskirts of the garden we observed 
the potting sheds, a nursery for rearing young 
plants and seeds, and the kitchen garden. Here 
a natural curiosity was pointed out by one of 
the Chinese, which, at first sight, appeared sin- 
gularly curious. Three trees were growing in a 
row, and at about twenty or thirty feet from the 
ground the two outer ones had sent out shoots, 
and fairly united themselves with the center 
one. When I mention that the outer trees are 
the Chinese Banyan (Ficus nitida,) it will rea- 
dily be seen how the appearance they presented 
was produced, The long roots sent down by 
this species had lovingly embraced the center 
tree, and appeared at first sight to have really 
grafted themselves upon it. 

I am afraid I have given a very imperfect des- 
cription of this curious garden. Those. who 
know what a Chinese garden is will understand 
me well enough, but it is really difficult to give 
a stranger an idea of the Chinese style which I 
have been endeavoring to describe. In order to 
understand the Chinese style of gardening, it is 
necessary to dispel from the mind all ideas of 
fine lawns, broad walks, and extensive views ; 
and to picture in their stead every thing on a 
small scale—that is, narrow paved walks, dwarf 
walls in all directions, with latticework or orna- 
mental openings in them, in order to give views 
of the scenery beyond, halls, summer-houses, 
and alcoves, pond or small lakes with zigzag 
walks over them—in short, an endeavor to make 
small things appear large, and large things small, 
and every thing Chinese. There are some of 
these ornaments, however, which I think might 
be imitated with advantage in our own gardens. 





* The natives in the south of China, like the Malays, are 
very fond of chewing the fruit of the Areca, commonly 


Some of the doorways and openings in walls 
seemed extremely pretty. In particular I may 
notice a wall about ten feet high, having a num- 
ber of open compartments filled with porcelain 
rods made to imitate the stems of the Bamboo. 
I shall now close this notice with the modest 
lines of the Chinese poet, which we found writ- 
ten in the “Library of Verdent Purity,” and 
which seemed to be an effort to describe the 
nature of the garden : 
‘Some few stems of Bamboo plants, 

A cottage growing round ; 

A few flowers here—some old trees there, 

And a mow of garden ground.” 


R. F., in London Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Many persons feel art; some understand it; 
but few both feel and understand it.— Hilliard. 


In order to improve the mind, we ought less 
to learn than to contemplate.—Descartes, 


Promise little, and do much. 


Markets, 
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Remarks.—Flour has advanced the past week 
12} to 18% cents per barrel, mainly in conse- 
quence of the short supply on hand in this city. 
Since the closing of the canal, an account of 
stock has been taken, and it amounts to only 
300,000 barrels. We shall have to depend 
mainly now on the South for our supplies for 
three months to come. Oats are 2 to 3 cents 
lower per bushel; in other produce we notice 
little change. Pork has declined 124 cents per 
bbl. Lard, Beef, etc., remain as per our last. 

Cotton has advanced }of a cent per lb. Rice, 
more active. Sugarand Tobacco the same. 

Money is still tight, and rates of demand un- 
changed. It is supposed by some it will grow 
a little easier after the third of January, when 
large dividends on stocks begin to fall due ; but 
the remittances for these will be so large to go 
out of the country, they will not help the mar- 
ket much. The only sure way to ease the money 
market is for people to cease making contracts 
on credit. 

Stocks continue low and difficult of sale. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, Dec. 19, 1853. 


Tue market to-day was dull, though prices ranged about 
the same as on this day week. The quality of the stock 
offered ‘was, generally speaking, inferior, or rather, there 
were not as many choice animals on the ground to-day. A 


though the bulk of the cattle did not*bring over eight cents, 
and many not so much, as tle majority of them were poor. 
The general impression was that a large number would be 
left over. At this season, good fat cattle will command a 
fair price, but poor coarse ones, ere not worth bringing to 
market. The number reported fer the past week is less by 
upwards of 200 than for the previous one, at the Washing- 
ton Yards alone ; while sheep have fallen in supply much 
below the average at all the market places. : 

The cattle market at the Washington Yards, Forty-fourth 
st., will be held on Tuesday of next week and the week fol- 
lowing, instead of Monday, owing to the holidays. 

The numbers received at the Washington Yards, Forty- 
fourth st., A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, for the week ending 
Dec 19, and the number in market to-day, are as follows : 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 2,120 1,904 
Cows, 11 , 

Sheep and Lambs, 873 

Veals, 171 


Of these, 176 beeves, 11 cows, 873 sheep and lambs, and 
71 veals, were transported by the Harlem railroad. 

By the Hudson River railroad, 350 beeves. 

By the Erie railroad, 650 beeves. 

815 of the above were New-York State cattle, received 
by the cars; 80 do., on foot ; and by the north river boats, 





ealled Betle-nut. 


few extra ones averaged ten cents at the estimated weight,. 





From Pennsylvania on foot, 152 beeves. 


From Virginia, on foot, 116 do. 
From ohio, on cars, 353 do. 
From Kentucky, on cars, 174 do, 
From Connecticut, on foot, 58 do. 
The prices, according to this day’s sales stand as follows : 
Inferior, 7@8c. 
Middling to good, 84 @9c. 
Superior, 94¢c.$ 
A few extras, for show beef, were estimated as high as 
10 cents. 
At Chamberlin’s sales of beef were dull, none disposed of 
above 93gc. The reports of receipts at the other market 
places are . 
& RECEIVED DURING TRE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 
Brownineo’s, Sixth street. 


Sheep, R 2,210 1,000 

Beeves, “~~ [449 100 

Cows, "77 - 65 20 

OQ’BrieEn’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, ~* 1504] 

Cows, 40 very few on hand. 
CHAMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. 

Beeves, 300 

Cows and Calves, 30 

Sheep and Lambs, 2,890 500 

Veals, 25 


SnErP.—At Browning’s sheep have improved a little in 
price, the small number offered, however, in part accounts 
for this. We give a few sales from one of the brokers’ 
books :—165 extra sheep, $802 ; 20 lambs, $54; 70 lambs, 
$224: 111 sheep and lambs, $451; 98 sheep, $450. The 
average rates reported are for sheep, €2, $5, $6@$10 ; and 
lambs, $1 75, $34@$8. 

At Chamberlin’s sheep are also a little advanced in price, 
with a decrease in the supply. Prices are quoted for sheep, 
$3, $4 50, $6@$6 50, and for lambs, $2 50, $3 50@$4 50. 

The following notes of sales are furnished by Joun Mor- 
TIMORE, sheep-broker. 

315 sheep, @$4 30, or about 9c. # pound ; 300 do., @$4 
1234, or about 9c. @ Ib.; 99 do., @$3 75, or about 8c. ® Ib.; 
55 do., @$3 50, or about 8c. # Ib.; 35 do., @$4 25, or about 


-| 93¢c. @ Ib.; 100 do., @$4 50, or about 93¥c. P Ib.; lambs, 


60, @$3 6234, or about 103¢c. @ lb.; 35 do.. @$3 2, or 
about 93¢c. @ 1b. He also reports 8 South-down ewes from 
Mr. Asa CARPENTER, Dutchess Go., which will weigh 65 
pounds in the meat, and sold for $8 25 each. These were 
sired by a Cotswold buck ; this breed is the best that comes 
to market for the farmer, on account of their large size. The 
pure South-down is prefered for the butcher, as that breed 
will kill better than the other, 

There were 40 wethers and 9 ewes from the same gentle- 
man, which will produce 70 pounds of mutton each, sold 
@$7 2%. The week closes with few sheep on hand, and a 
prospect of better sales. 

Wn. DEHEART, sheep broker, furnishes the following ac- 
counts of sales made by him during the past week :—164 
sheep, @$4 44 ; 58, @$3 1234 ; 94, @$4 31; 40, @$4 31%; 
100 sheep and lambs, at prices varying from $2 25@$4 ; 239 
sheep, for $1019 25; 57, for $180 12. 

VEALS.—The number of veals reported differs very 
slightly from last week, and the priceis net altered. Two 
very fine calves were sold by A. M. ALLERTON, Forty-fourth 
st., @7c. live weight ; one weighed 680 pounds, and the 
other 600, From 5@7c. is the average price. 

Swinz.— There has been no material change in the price 
of hogs during the week. Carcases, on board the market 
boats, are sold wholesale for packing, at from 6@7 cents 
per pound ; the price on foot will average from 5@6 cents. 

——-+ © o——— 
PRODUCE MARKETS. 

Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables 

Fruits, &c.. 
Washington Market, Dec. 17, 1853. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers @ bbl., $2 37; Carters, 
$2 37; P00 Boas $2; Pate Poygr va $3 be ; Cab- 
bages, 100, $ 50; ‘o., $5; Savoys. : 
po RB hovag $2; Cauliflowers, # dozen Tbe @8l 50; 
Broceoli, 50¢.@$1 ; Onions, white, @ bbl., $2; do. yellow, 
$1 75 ; do, red, $1 62 ; Parsnips # bushel, .; Carrots, # 
bushel, 44c. ; Beets, @ bushel, 50c.; Turnips, Ruta Baga, 

bbl., $1 25@$1 37 ; white do., $1 25 ied stone 

125; Spinach, ®@ bbl., 75c.; Corn Sal “* 
Lettuce, ® 100, 623¢c: 5 Endive, ® 100, 75c. ; Leeks, $ doz. 
bunches, 62%{c.@75c.; Parsley, #@ doz. bunches, 25c. ; 
Pumpkins, #@ doz., $1@$2; Salsafy, ® doz. bunches, 50c, % 

Fruits.—Apples, Newtown Pippins, bly ;R.1. 
Greenings, $3 4; Baldwins, $2 50; Spitzen- 
burg, $2 25; Vandervere,, $2 37; Seek No Further, $2 50; 
Roxbury Russets. $2 50; Gilliflower, $2; Twenty Ounce 
Pippins, $2 37@82 6234 ; there are several other varieties 
in market at an average of $2@$2 50; Quinces, P bbl., $2 
50@$3; Cranberries ® bbl., $5@$7 50; Hickory nuts, 
bush., $2 50; Chestnuts, $2@$2 50. 

There has been a slight advance in the price of vegetables, 
which is more in the comparative quality of the article 
than in the nominal price. The potatoes which are offered 
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for the best are by po means equal to what were in market 
last week, and are worth 25c. less per bbl. than the best 
then noted, being much smaller. Cabbages maintain their 
price, and some very heavy ones were offered this morning ; 
they retail at 5c. each, but when sold by the raiser to dealers 
so much is given for the wagon load ; there is much dif- 
ference in the size and quality of this vegetable. Celery is 
not quite so fresh-looking as it has been in the early pari 
of the season ; some good samples are still to be seen, 
which command a quick sale at a little more than the aver- 
age price. The weather has been very unfavorable for 
onions, and, indeed, for any vegetable liable to rot; this 
much-consumed bulb continues at the same price, with very 
little fluctuation, during the season. Turnips are in good 
condition, though the ruta bagas are generally of small size 
for that variety. Spinach, and other small greens are be- 
coming more plentiful as the winter advances. 

Apples have been a little lower during the last few days ; 
the weather is decidedly against them. Cranberries con- 
tinue at the same rates, choice samples command a little 
over the price noted. 

PovuttTry is very abundant ; we are informed on reliable 
authority, that it has been sold as low as 6c. per pound from 
first hands, for inferior lots, while some has brought 9 and 
10c. ; this is a great difference, and would appear almost 
unreasonable, when we find the retail price steady at from 
9 to 1lc; the quality of course makes the difference. 

——+ © e——_ 
PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 
Pot, Ist sort, 1853 ......+++.. +++. 8 100 lbs.5 50 Q— — 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852............. scanoabred 5 564%@— — 
American Yellow.........-+++-.... #8 lb. — 27- @ 28 
Bristles. 
American, Gray and White............... —40 @— 45 


Scotch.....2...++ 


Sidney.........+. eee eres 7 75 @ 8 — 
MM 5 csbncrspat> SS ee ae 650@7— 
Anthracite. ...° ..2.0ccccs cose $8 2,000 lb. 6 50 @ 7 — 
Coffee. 
Java, White. evcercscicccecoce ED ~—i @-13 
ES ET kno coecheeee ss @—-13% 
OS PEERS SRE Se eee — lox e—ik 
eit dlia, «joie <stnce < navpnoes —-il @—l1lx% 
St. Domingo. . « (Cash)... s00..... see 94@--10 
Bale ROpe ces 200s cco. sesee ake hei — ! Q— 1x 
Boit Rope............00s paket exes @—14 
Corks. 
Velvet, Quarts. ........+.ceeseee. gro. ba , 4 
Velvet, RESPEC LOO TLE: cece 
Phials. ..ccceccccccrccccveccesescesscees— * ie 
Cotton. Atlantic __ Other Gulf 
Ports. - aaerree, Ports. 
FaGerior.... . .ccece..es a @— e-—--— 
Low to good ord...... QS TM OSH ¥@8K 
Low to good mid...... wealon 10X%@11kK% 11 @Uux 
Mid. fair to fair....... @il 11%@11% Nes 
Fully fr. to good fr. Ke— 11x@— @12% 





and fine......... 





.-® Ib. — 48 @— 50 






JETSCY.. 00. ee coveccccecceccce.-+--- Qld. — 8 Q@— 9 
ga ganna 
ane Rn TSR Re Se POSE, 900 Ps hs) 
ousuiias INO. B inns coscccccdccsegscccecee O50 QOCRS 
State, common brands.......... Senecssss 675 @-— 
State, Straight brand............ secvee.. 675 @E6 871 
, favorite brands............++- «+++. 6 8734@7 93% 
Western, mbixOd Go. ..5 00058 ss.050 -- 6 814 @6 87 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight d 6 874 @I 93% 
Michigan, fancy brands........ 6 93%.@7 — 
Ohio, common to good brands.. -«- 6874@7 — 
Ohio, round hoop, common ......+.++-+++ 7— @712% 
Ohio, fancy brands....... J.nsbe.ccee even ve 7 124%@7 18% 
Ohio, extra brands...............---++ - 706K%@7 9248 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do........... 7— @7 
, fancy brands.......... EE re fae Or 06x 
ie a Cab Sadie Sine e+e 7 124@8 
Canada, (in bond)..... hesebaeitess bodes 6 874 @7 — 
Bese cpetebes csv ews 


Georgetown. . 

Petersburgh City.. pecccovess us 
Richmond CoUMEEY neeee sees eseesssssees 725 @750 
céccesceecte 1 184Q795 





eal, Jersey. . . = 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... 
Corn Meal, Brandywine....... 


ye 
Corn M 





Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesee.. --@ bush. 180 @I1 81 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond). Siew Sala ae -- 168 @I 72 
Wheat, Southern, White. ................ 163 @1 70 


Wheat, Ohio, White.. oo 163 1 66 
Wheat, Michigan, White .. oversee a 68 175 
Wheat, Mixed Western cwkoape bees onsstve 154 @I1 60 
Wheat, Western Red .............--+.--- 150 @156 
Rye, Northern..... Usb cee esese vevnsess 1B 1 09 
Corn, Unsound....... pinenidn Res e'éb png neen Te 79 





Corn, Round Yellow...........ese+0....— 81 @—82H 
Corn, Round White.........00.ceeceeeee— 80 —82 
Corn, Southern White.............. see 80 —82 
Corn, Southern Yellow......... seceeeee—— 58 —82 
Corn, Southern Mixed......... 2... see00 — 78 @—s80%" 
Corn, Western Mixed..........-...2+00: — 80 1g 
— Western Yellow. . eeee cece ee 
ROE» 5 55bs Dak iib ine oxo i520 5s0dnsipacses — 8 @—86 
Oats, River and Canal.. ccc ccce cere OD pad 
Oats, New-Jersey....... eseceeceescesece= 48 @—49 
Oats, Western.........ccc0ccsecceccccee—— G2 @—53 
SINE Frc 5 and 5 Soo 3S pneu 0.055-0050 — 48 @—50 
RE, MINERS. sn 0c sca ccecccessecns. —45 @—46 
Peas, Black-eyed............. @ 2bush. 275 @2 87% 
Peas, Canada...... -bush. 1 184%@- — 
Beans, White............. haknsiads cod nek 150 @l 624 
Hay, FoR SHIPPING : 
North River, in bales........ #8 100 lbs. — 65 @— 70 
Rio Grande, Mixed.......... ooo 8 lb. — 20 @ — 22 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed.......... soveeee— 19 @— Ql 
Hemp. 
Russia, clean ........ isan see tA ton. 285 a ow — _ 
Russia, Outshot...........e0e. @— 
WOME 5 wn.cea kes céds Sep0ua-9 8 bb. _ 104 —' 
Sisal... 6. sceccecccsse-coevevecessse — 10 Q@— — 
PO. sos sage ep cbbe sus o0e.ceevess eee @—— 
Ttalian, i.<'s0'ss cove #8 ton, 40— @— — 
PUR ea iisep tsa Ve beds kde d vane iveae @135 
American, Dew-rotted.. »-170 — @I175 50 
American, do., Dressed. . seceeeeee+ 180 — @220 — 
American, Water-rotted............ -—-—- @--— 
Hops. 
1853...cc00...... sobs esbiees oeeee PB lb. — 45 @ — 48 
ERE Ree bn nea eek bce — 38 @— 40 


Lime. ‘ 
Rockland, Common........ 


Lumber. 

WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Timber, White Pine........#@ cubic ft.— 18 @ — 22 

Ny, OOK a 5s wban seeds 04cee ened bans — 2 @— 30 

Timber, Grand Island, W. O.......... — 35 @ — 38 

Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine..... (by cargo) — 18 @ — 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 

Timber, Oak Scantling.......# M. ft.30 — @ 40 — 


Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual -30— @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, Box............+ 146— @17— 
Boards, Albany Pine............ ® sie — 16 @— 22 
Boards, City Worked.. oe oo 22 @— 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling... So ey —23 @-— 
Plank, do., narrow, clear — ieiew-ee —5 @-—— 

’ Plank, Albany Pine.. ccccswcce-co-— 06 @ — $2 
Plank, City Worked........... 00. eee — 2 @— 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. . —18 @— 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked... -—22 @— 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed.. .@ bunch, 2 4 @ 250 
Shingles, Pine, split and: shaved Ktne ede 275 @ 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual.. M.24— @ 28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality. auene 22 — @ 25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — @ 21 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality... «17 — @18— 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft........... 000 322—- @—— 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft........... coor — @16— 
Shingles, Cypress, 3 ft......... ee00---- @ 22 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe @—-— 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd @-— 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl.. otepect @-— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd ES OS ANE EES: @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak.... @-— 

Molasses. 

New-Orleans..........+0. hws —_ om. —32 @-—— 
PORN BOR cnsinchavisen svcecses --— 25 @ — 30 
Cuba Muscovado pees seven 23 @ — 26 
Trinidad Cuba..... — 23 @— 2 
Cardenas, &c..... ie Cy rer soee— 224%@ — 23 

Nails. 

OE, BOON Sion ois Evae sve vines lb— 44@— 5 
Wrought, 6d@20d........... > {edna Bg -_-— 
Naval Stores, 
Turpentine, Soft, North County,# 280lb— — @ 5 — 
Turpentine, Wilmington bvececccsececes —— @ 487K 
BER snccdcuastice Csipob canes hens 8 bbl. 3— @ 3 50 
PMR CG 8 5s Beh eeeick ck eo easees 275 @-—— 
Resin, Common, esha i sommne a sie 175 @ 1 87¥ 
i a ee 8 @ 475 
Spirits Turpentine............. @ — 68 

Oil Cake. 

Thin Oblong, City............... @—-— 
Thick, Round, Country. @2%8 — 
Thin Oblong Country.................2. @33 — 
Beef, Mess, Country............. @ bbl. 850 @14— 
Beef, ERD, COONEY. os oa vin cacninccecess 550 @ 575 
Beef, ee EET SEO EEE, 13— @I13 25 
Beef, Mess, extra ET ore ee ee 1550 @I16 50 
Beef, Le | er or eies Spree 6 252 @ 6 50 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon -—— @I13 50 
Beef, Priies, Mews. 6s. oo css .21— @%4— 
Pork, Mess, Western............ bbl. 1350 @13 623g 
Pork, Prime, Western............-. 20+ 11 AQUI 25 
DORN ROE, FOB aioe sc ciccchecctcr cede bindu se 
Pork, Clear, Western.................. @19 — 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... @ Ib. — 10x@— — 
NS aa Poe ee — 9%@— 10K 
Hams, Dry Salted, ......06......0.2s00008 -— _ 
Shoulders, Pickled. ......6..c0.ccscccces — 8% — 
Shoulders, Dry Salted................+. —-— 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ @ bbl. 13 — @i5— 
eek, Peake 5. a sess een d es #@ lb.— 84 @— 9K 
Butter, Orange County..............0.0s — 20 2336 
a EET ae Pe PA —10 @—13 
Butter, New-York State Dairies......... —16 @—19 
ee hg ge ne, EE EP Ee .—1l 124g 
Butter, other fa i (in —_ -— _ 
Cheese, fair to prime............ 0.000005 — Ti 9% 
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Timber, or Beams, Eastern............ 1750 @ 187 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked............. 

Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked.... 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.. 































Plaster Paris. 
Blue Nova Scotia...............++ ton, : 50 @3 75 
White Nova Scotia... ........0.cs0s+cees 50 @ 3 62% 
Salt. 
Turks Island...............4.. % bush. —— @— 48 
A PMEURUW, «3 o vicwna< oS pansace speeteeat 
Liverpool, Ground. ............. 8 sack, 4 10 @ 1 12% 
TAMETOOOL, WING. .. <5. «.0020< 0, baddenas cove @ 150 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s..............6. i 240 175 
Saltpetre. 
BReMMed sa. i inns oc ccccnce sctees ove g2— 6%@— 8 
Crude, East India........-...sseeeeeeeee _ @— 7% 
Nitrate Soda.........ee see eceeseeecens —5 @ 5% 
Seeds, 
Clover... .00-seececceceee ves . +e 8 lb.— 10 @— 11 
Timothy, Mowed.......- eevee ceee B tee. 14— @I17— 
Timothy, Reaped.........sesceesseceses 17— @20— 
Flax, American, Rough.........8 wey —- @-—-— 
Linseed, Calcutta..........seeeceees cece —- @--— 
Sugar. 
St. Croix....0..0cccccceccncececsee 8 lb.— — @—— 
RGU ADRUORIN 2 ici isis cen cee Sedeiinsiews —4 @— 6% 
Cuba Muscovado...........+-seeeeeeees — 4%@— 6 
PN TED a cia siccs sre on od ecesess cans — 4K%@— 6% 
Havana, White ............ cee csecsees — 7%@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............- — 5 @ 7% 
DUR a Sinekncsbc0ssp esse tensine> se She — 54@—— 
BLOM WONG S565 se ieee oak eee sc oeya09 — 6%@— 7 
Brazil, Brown. :.— 5 @— 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf........... — 94@—— 
do, do. do. Crushed :G: — 9%@—— 
do. do. do. Ground :8: — 8%@—— 
do. (A)Crushed............. :S:— 9 —— 
do. 2d quality, Crushed............ none. 
Tobacco, 
ME 5 ik. 95 vo bind) < scenes aso 8 lb—— @—— 
EEN oo oc Sas Kb b0 ose waaenent.s ove — 54@— IK 
MASON. COUNEY 0.525 vs. cie cece dbiaes sadievies — 6%@—11 
eS RS ae rer eee. —-— @-— 
OO St eer ae —i2 @—18 
Cd CabcON ds sect tates chan einaede nom — 186 @— 233¢ 
as stan ics ahs’ Soe Sue tie seo YE —40 @—45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.........-. —2 @1— 
Florida Wrappers................eeeees —15 @—60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf...............++5 — 6 @—20 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf..............+4+ — 54¥@—15 
Tallow. 
American, Prime...............-+. 8 Ib. — 114%.@— 12 
Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... ® lb. — 50 @—55 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —46 @—48 
American 3g and % Merino ............ —42 @—45 
American, Native and 4% Merino........ —38 @— 40 
MORO, PUN. nc atdnec sides. caavesvets —46 @—48 
Superfine, Pulled.......-.ceeees oes ceee —42 @—44 
NO..1, Pulled... ccccsccce voces cecccccccs —38 @—40 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY. 


EPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY.—E. 8. CARR, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and its applications to Agricul- 
ture and the Useful Arts. 

F. E. DAKIN, Instructor in Analytical Chemistry. 

This Department of the University, having been perma- 
nently established, a spacious Laboratory will be opened for 
the reception of Students, on Tuesday, the 10th day of Janu- 
ary next. There will be a Course of Instruction in Practical 
and Analytical Chemistry, and a Course of Lectures on the 
applications of Chemistry to Agriculture and the Manufactu- 
ring Arts, continuing during a term of muses months. The 
Laboratory will be open from 9 A. M. to 4 P. 

The Lectures will be delivered in the oveniiie, and will be 
free of charge. 

For Laboratory Instruction, $20 ys term, or $10 per month, 
for a shorter period. Students will be charged with breakage 
and the Chemicals they consume. Students will also have 
access to the State Agricultural and Geological collections. 

Analysis of Soils, Ores, Mineral Waters, &c., made on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Address Prof. E. S. Carr, at Albany, or ee of the follow- 
ing we ‘LUTHER Tvcker, office Albany Cultivator; 
Hon. B. P. Jounson, State Agricultural Rooms; Dr. J. H. 
ARMSBY, 669 Broadway. 14-17 


PERKSHIRE BOAR FOR SALE.—THE ABOVE ANIMAL 
is one year old, well bred, and fine of his kind. 
1416" EDWARD WAIT, Montgomery, Orange Oo., N.Y. 


HEPHERD DOGS OF THE SCOTCH COLLIE BREED for 

sale. A fine pair of these, (male and female,) of pure 
blood, two months old, may be had for . or separately at 
#1 A asad Apply to EDWARD BEMENT, 











Factoryville, Staten Island. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, AT eae AND 

Retail—cheaper_than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 

81 Fulton street, New-York. A very large poe of all 

quallties and sizes ; also a splendid assortment of fashionable 

goods, which will be made to order ina style that cannot be 

surpassed. Also India rubber yor rerent and furnishing goods, 
bey patronage is respectful ally! solicited 





ANDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 


ANTED.—A saEPEEED ACCUSTOMED TO THE CARE 
and management of Sheep. A Scotgnman would be 


preferred. Apply to RICHD. 8. F. 
13-16" ‘ eee Sie: 


GRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY—YALE COLLEGE. THE 
course of THIRTY LECTURES will commence Januar ry 
9th, 1854, and continue two months and a half. Fee, 
special course in analysis, with which the student A ally 
occupy his time, will accompany the lectures. 
‘Address J. A. POR’ RTER, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry, 
a Haven, Ct. 
N.B. Analyses of Ores, Soils, Mineral Waters, &c., made, 
and instruction given in general analysis. 12-17 


EMOVAL.—A. BININGER & CO. (PORMERLY 141 
Broadway) have removed to the white marble store, 
cireutar corner, Nos, 92 and 94 Liberty street, corner of Tem- 
ple, third door west of Broadway, where they continue to im- 
= G. H. Mumm & Co.’s Champagne Wines, Madeira, Sherry 
French and Com rman Wines, ie Carnac Brandies, vintages 
of I , 1815, 1825 to in U. 8. Bonded Warehouses, Hennes- 
see, Otard. Mace. aaa of Pinett’s,, &c. Choicest Havana Segars ; 
Cross & Blackwell’s Pickles, Sauces, &c., &c.; as well as every 
other article in their line of business. 2-15 
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LVETIA AND LAFAYETTE GOLD MINING COM- 

pany, located at Grass Valley, California — organized 

July 7, 1852—is now in the full tide o successful operation ; its 

veins are opened, being worked and highly productive; its 

mill is of great power, complete in all respects, and now work- 

ing with the most satisfactory results, and its prospects for fu- 

ture success, founded upon actual experience, are of an un- 

og flattering nature. There was taken out previous to 

ec, 20, 1852, upwards of $169,000, and_the yield of the mine is 
steadily i increasing with each successive report, 

It is by far the most successful mining company in California, 
and its Directors confidently anticipate quarterly dividends 
of not less than 10 per cent. commencing in October next. 

Dividends payable quarterly in October, January, April and 
July, at the office of the srs in Grass Valley, and at the 
agency office in New-York. 

A few shares, and copies of the charter and by-laws, together 
with other particulars, may be obtained upon application to 

2-15 DANIEL ADEE, Agent, 107 Fulton-street, N. Y. 


ROSPECTUS for 1854.--The SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
—Unrivalled Array of Talent.—The proprietors of The 
ost, in again coming before the public, would return thanks 
for the generous patronage which has placed them far in ad- 
vance of every other Literary Weekly in America. And, as 
the only suitable return for such free and hearty support, their 
arrangements for 1854 have been made with a degree of lib- 
erality probably unequaled in the history of American news- 
paper literature. They have engaged as contributors for the 
ensuing year the following brilliant array of talent and ge- 
ius: 
Mrs. Souraworts, Emerson BENNETT, Mrs. DENISON, GRACE 
GREENWOOD AND FANNY FERN. 
In the first paper of January next we design commencing 
. Original Novelet, written expressly for our columns, enti- 
ed 


THE BRIDE OF THE WILDERNESS. 
Emerson Rennett, author of ** Viola,” “ Clara Moreland,” 
he Forged Wil ” &e. 
"Bits Novelet, fe the popular aathet of “ Olara Moreland,” 
we design following by another called 
THE STEP-MOTHER. 
By Mrs. Mary A. Denison, author of “ Home Pictures,” * Gert- 
rude Russel,” &c. 
We have § also the promise of a number 
ETCHES BY GRACE GREENWOOD 
whose brilline: and versatile pen will be almost exclusively 
employed upon The Post and her own “ Little Pilgr 

rs, Southworth—whose fascinating works anes pnd being 
rapidly republished in England—also will maintain her old 
and pleasant connection with The Post. The next story from 
her gifted pen w iH t entitled 

eg E AVENGER: Or, Toe Fatat Vow. 
By Emma D. E. N. idoathinertie author of * ~The | Curse of Clif- 
ton uke he Lost aeaen » “he Deserted Wif re,” &c, 

And—not least—we are authorized to announce a series of 
articles from one who has rapidly risen very high in popular 
favor. They — we ene d 

V SERIES OF SKETCHES. 
By Fanny Fern Ae Wenn Leaves,” &c. 

e expect to be able to commence the Sketches of Fanny 
Fern, as well as the series by Grace Greenwood, in the early 
nugsbers of the poming pace 

ravings, Foreign Correspondence, Agricultural Articles, 
me ews, fongr essional Reports, The Markets, &c., also shall 
be regularly given. 

Curap Postace.—The Postage on The Post to any part of 
o United States, when paid quarterly in advance, is only 26 
cts. a year. 

TERMS. —The terms of The Post are Two Dollars per annum, 
ye, in advance. 

8 copies (and one to the getter- up of the Club).10 per annum, 
13 copies (and one to the getter-up of the msi 15 per annum. 
20 copies (and one to the getter-up of the Club).20 per annum, 

The money for Clubs always must be sent in advance. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is large, a 
dtaft should be procured, = — cost of which may 
be deducted f om 1 me amou dress, always post-paid, 

DE N& PETERSON. No. 66 South 3d-st., Phila. 

N. B. Pi = ws oh desirous of receiving a copy of The Post, 
as a sample, can be accomodated by notifying Mihe publishers 
by letter, post-paid. 

To Eprrors.—Editors, who give the above one insertion, or 
condense the material portions of it, (the notices of new con- 
tributions and our terms,) for their editoral columns, shall be 
entitled to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the 
paper containing the advertisement or notice. 


AMES M. MILLER, AUCTIONEER.—BY JAMES M, MIL- 

ler—Store No 81 Maiden Lane,—James M. Miller will fire 
his personal attention to Sales of Real Estate at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, and to sales of Household Furniture at the 
regaence of families; also his personal attention to 7” Dy ae 
of Cattle. 


RUGS AND DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE, WINE AND 
Porter bottles, Demijohns, &c.—Constantly for sale by 
15 6. HULL. 145 Maiden Lane. 


(VANS & MILLWARD, 80 DUANE STREET, NEW-YORK, 
manufacturers of papier mache goods, and ornamental 
japanners of all kinds of metallicised ware, patent enamelled 
glass paintings for fancy stores, beautifully inlaid with pearl 
papier mache, panels for ships, steamboats, and piano fortes, 
piano plates an music stools, mantels, summer pieces, clocks, 
tables, &c., &c. Ladies’ fancy articles of every description, 
and ladies learning the art supplied with materials of all 
kinds. Portmonnaies, segar cases, card cases, &c., supplied to 
the trade. This establishment is the largest of its kind in the 
Union, and work can be produced in it equal to any from.the 
European markets, either as regards beauty of tints or excel- 
lency of pattern and design. The specimens from this esta- 
blishment, which were exhibited at the late Fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, were rewarded with a Gold and also a Silver 
Medal, and they were pronounced to be the most superior 
work of the kind ever produced in this country. 2-15 


NEW-YORK BAG MANUFACTORY, 
No. 17 PLATT STREET, NEW-YORK. 
GRAIN BAGS, HAM eae COFFEE BAGS, gas BAGS, 

BUCKWHEAT MEAL BAGS, SHOT Bae E 'ARMERS’ 

AND MILLERS’ BAGS. GUANO B 
Also, BAGS FOR HOMMONY, GRAHAM ‘FLOUR, OAT- 
MEAL, WHITE WHEAT FLOUR;; in fact, all descriptions of 
Flour and Meal Bags made up, and Printed, if required, with 
great care and dispatch. 

The Proprietor would impress upon all parties in the habit 
of usin ags of any description, that they can be furnished 
at the Batent Sewing Machine’s Depot, better made, at lower 
prices, and with greater expedition than they can be obtained 
n any other way 3-15 


IRE CLOTH AND SIEVES.—THOMAS 0. MOORE, NO. 

108 Beekman street, New-York, mane facturer of Brass, 

Copper, and Iron Wire Cloth, Sieves, Safes, Bird Cages, Super- 

fine Bolting Wire Coal, Sand and Grain Screens, Painted 

Wire Window Blinds, Locomotive, Brush, and Strainer Wire, 
Ornamental Wire Fence, Bordering, &c., for Gardeners, Pye 





$5 per annum. 























HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA- 
Pootras and Malay fowl, 100 pairs assorted for sale. Also 
Trees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses and aenee Vines. 
Catalogue furnished. Apply by mail I (ost at pala) 
& CO.. RY 


~208* Rhinsbogk. D Dutehess Co., 











ARM FOR SALE.—THE FARM LATELY OWNED AND 
occupied by Ley, pooh Pex deceased, situated on the east- 
ern bank of Senec the township of Fayette, county 
of Seneca. and State ar an ork, It contains about 158 acres 
of very rae and finely situated land, not an inch of which 
but what is papedie of tillage. It slopes gently to the lake, 
and is in full sight of and only seven miles from the Peautiful 
town of Geneva. Adjoining is the premium farm of Andrew 
Foster, Esq. Fifty acres are in wood, eight acres are in or- 
chard of superior ” grafted fruits, and the balance in pasture 
and grain. The buildings consist Of a plain farm house in 
‘ood repair, and also good barns, sheds, workshops. carriage- 
ouse, chicken-houses, and granery. There is a good well of 
water and a running spring. 
This farm is offered low to close an estate. The price, $50 
per acre, and the terms of payment can be made to suit al- 


most any purchaser. Appl DEY, 
74 Cortlandt st., New-York, 
10-22] or CHAS. A. COOK, Esq., Pres. of the Bank of Geneva. 


jpg GOODS.—JAMES H. LENT, SUCCESSOR TO 
rew M. Shiers, 121 Fulton mivoat, between William 
and Nassau, manufacturer of all kinds of military caps, sad- 
dies, saddle-cloths: holsters, bridles, pan plumes of 
made to order. ilitary companies about changing their 
uniforms, or new companies about forming, supplied with 
samples of the newest patterns, at the shortest notice, from the 
oldest place of the kind in the city. 2-16 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


| Np meni IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 














| valuable implements: 
an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should aoa? They are Nd the best patterns, embracing 
most valuable improvemen’ 
a Machines, Pilkingtows, the most approved for general 


“ay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
bay combining improvements which make them by far 

he best in use, 

Grain mills, corn and cob crushers. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 

Horse Powers of all kinds, ranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, tine and economy. The ey ate are universally approved 
wherever t ey have been tried. he Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toall kinds of work. dy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, lores ompeheds, one to nae horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Lron-Sweep Power, for one to 
four horses. 5th. Warremt 's Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 


horses. ALLEN, 
1-tf 189 and 191 Water street. 


Ds WM. LATSON, SURGEON AND 
Dentist, Ottion 3 375 Broadway, four doors from the corner 
of White street, New-York, where all operations in the line of 
his profession will be attended t to tee @ manner sueeienne 
himself, and entirely satisfac to his Bersons who 
gard to charges and Se ren ne 
inquire are referred to Rev. Thomas De Witt. D ets 
gireets Rey. C. M. Jameson, Second avenue. near Peitteth 
J.C. Guldin, 122 Rivington st., New-York; and Rev, 
Proadiit D. D , New Brunswick, N. J. 7-19 ° 





FERTILIZERS. - 


m—_—oeTeeaeeaeeeeeeeeoeco<a_aee eee ee elleGTleleeG eel eel rele lle 
0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS ‘in Boglana 
fertilizer has been used for several years in 
and other parts of pe, and, next to peo ry 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to = it eased 
among farmers. Its .introduction in this coun: has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made ina aS isbewdon 
of the public has not been less marked o! than 
abroad. It is now extensively used thsoughan it the Northern 
States, after a al and investigation of tts merits; an 
it is rapidly peccenne like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
meeute at the —_ —<. st. a be 4 
is composed of crushed or mi — ge gk 
the addition of about one fifth their pam the 
acid, diluted with water, to which is ane a &, Gees 
of no and sulphate of ammonia. e latter is the active 
anc on of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


Iti is suited to any soil in which there is Poy Bo dage 
supply of the pacemnaies. 9 which is seldom the case. 
Ee ares oneal eumnuitien ts Vague tan wk tails: 
or sale in large or sma. uan in 
x All ba gs will be branded “G. B. De 


No charge for packages. 
Burg, No. 1 Superphosphate of Paes 

sO, ‘Agricultural and Hortiouliural Implements of all 
kinds; Field and Garden Seeds, in 

vian Guano, Bone-dust, Plaster of 


1-tf 189 and 191 Nwaase street, New-York. 


ERUVIAN GUANO, yy ne of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in sto! 
R. L. ALLEN, "189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 

nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, eal made of 
best materials, and for sale at lowest fates, by KELL, 
WERE RICK & . Importers of Artifici, al Manures, Whole- 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street, 1-31 


ERUVIAN GUANO.— RECEIVED PER ome oo 














Queen, first quality Peruvian paaee No.1 Superp 08- 
pt hate of Lime constantly on hand. Agricultural and 
orticultural Implements, and Field aa ae sine 


> 


largest and most et complet assortment to be foi 
ted States. LEN, 189 and 191 Water st street, wr Y. 








RAIN erry STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
to $25, am Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 


Power. For sale by. R. L. ALLEN, 
-tf os. 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


ILE MACHINES,—FOR MAKING DRAINING. TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes, for sale by R. L. ALLEN, 
189 and 191 Water street. 


Bet na 2 IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for a Galifornia and Oregon Markets, for sale 
ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES, for sale 
ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. Forsaleby R.L. 
189 and 191 Water st. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power ree. combining improvements which 
— them by far the wy n use. 











De RAINING TEES OF 








. ALL 
89 and 191 Water street, New-York. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 

Three Sizes and Prices, se from two to eight 

horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 

Thtse are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


er eeWte re 101A, 1114, 12/2, 14, 15, 18, 1812. 

19, 191/2, 20, AX #2, 60, and all other sizes, for sale by 
‘ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 

URRALL’S aaa cae FOR THE CALIFORNIA 

Market—strong, simple, and reliable. Warranted of the 

best material and workmanship, expressly for that market. 

Made and sold cheap ie cash by HOMAS D. BURRALL, 


G , Ont 10 Ser 
— XLLEN, 189 and 191 Water St., N. Y. 


y na STEELE, HAY. eA W ARE AND, PE CUREERS. 
ing- sh ¢., of all sizes, for s 

anning-Milis, fem oF PEN 18 and 101 Water st. N.Y. 
ALOVER & muoher SEED HARVESTER.—A NEW AND 

C valuable sattean % will harvest 8 to 12 acres in the best 

manner. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 


Bec: & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH. 
ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce street, Jc 























ce WANTED.—TWO COWS, FRESH MILK, AND war- 
ranted to give twenty quer per day, and to hold their 
milk well. They must be gentle and _ orderly, and not ove 
six yearsold. No matter what the breed is. Please name 
lowest price. . B, ALLEN, 189 Water st., N.Y. 


* CLOTHING. 


ees a eeaee_eeeeeeerrs=ss eee eee 
Fe bg at & SON, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEAL- 








N GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, my “ys 
sau Hersek, NerQorke 


DENTISTRY. 


ENTISTRY.—TEETH FOR ALL—FROM A SINGLE 

tooth to an rp set—inserted by J. BUSKY, Dentist. 

399 Broadway. th cleaned, filled, and extracted. 
Toothache cured. Charges moderate. Terms cash. 


D's CHARLES 8S. ROWELL, NO. 11 CHAMBERS STREET. 

New-York, confines his attention to the practice o/ 
Dentistry, in all its various branches. The improvements 
which he has introduced have rendered these Teeth perfect for 
speech, mastication, and natural appearance. Premium In- 
corruptible Artificial Gum Teeth.—These teeth have won the 
admiration of all who have seen them, and the warm oer 
val and recommendation of all who have used or worn them. 


. RO 
2-20 No. 11 Ohambers street. 























HORSE MARKETS. 


“A MOS SMITH. SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, No. 76 
AMS SMITH, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLE, No. 76 
East Twenty-fourth street, New-York. 1-27 


PEF SER SP WPAN STARE FT 
z i ide o venue, s 
Sere eA. S. CHAMBERLIN, Proprictor. 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F, & G. have at all times on hand the most slant stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together g draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 


HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


“IN NGULAR DISCOVERY.—READ IT.—WE HAVE MADE 

and for sale, a wash called Hair REGENERATOR, which we 

will warrant to restore the grey hair of any one, old or young, 
to their natural color; and entirely prevent = hair from 














falling off. Price $1. A word to the wise, g an 
uo humbug. KNIGHT & QUERU. Chemists, Bal 5 away. 


up stairs. 


queer AND IMPORTANT END ACCOMPLISHED.— 

n Deusen’s Improved Wahpene is now brag tae and 

pe A! offered by the inventor, as one tan the best modern 
sparsnot for the Improvement, Health, peasy of the 
uman Hair. Its faithful septiontion ‘will, on the h of 
Baldness, reproduce a fine and entirely a, srowth and con: 
moved 








nee 


vert that which is gray to its natural a: tive 
Chis desirable change is effected by the action - thei hg 
Wahpene on the roots or fibres, thereby al ding eo ture 
restoring those heats funetions indispensa! to the ie 
and beauty of the Hair. This invaluable eriele ‘consists alto- 
gether of vegetable infusions, and is entirely free from 
mineral acids and alcoholic agency. an article for the 
Toilet, also, this preparation is without a rival, cleansing the 
head from Dandruff and Scurf, and affo an é@ emicacioue 
remedy for nervous and constitutional headaches. Sold _b; 
the inventor at the GENERAL D , 123 
and by the principal Drogsiees of New-York and Broo! 
Gities, and those of the United States generally, 1-1 


IGS AND TOUPEES.—MEDHURST & HEARD’S NEW: 

ly invented Gossamer Wigs, Scalps, and Tou} are 
far in advance of all others offered to the public. 
made of the best natural curled hair, inserted sing! 


ly, sO 
lefy the closest inspection to detect them a nati raf hend 
of hair. Best assortment of bg ge Wigs. s, Bral 
of long hair, Bingiots, Br Frizettes, &c., hn gon ce end dus. 


uty. are unequalled. The trade supplied wholesale. 
udge for yourselves. 27 Maiden ie. 


—THIS IS 
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new 
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As an 
libity in cases 
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HORTICULTURAL, 


toy Ek NTS. OF THE PURE RED ANTWERP 
Rs *y quantities to suit purchasers. The 
plants « are real renee eos ay Sagem, Bone condition, ve 
e delivered in New-York for r thousand. 
NIEL HALLOC. Mil r Oo) N. Y.—P. 8. orders by 


L AK, Mil 

il will be tly at: 

Sac tas oa tet aeWaera 
will faniis prompt attention. 1-2)* 
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a cones & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF ARTIFICIAL 


UIT MENTAL TS REES AND PLANTS.— ARMERS’ INSURAN EID. 
Pena i = ~~ to the Garden, Green- tal eS oe es OOMPAN BOUCK, AGENT ie, OAPI and Legs, Surgical Orthopedical Machines, Instru- 
trsery. and Orc Orchard: eomien ail the recent sagen 2° Broadw ments, Trusses, Bandages, &c., 428 Broadway, second ee] 
es gra 


very low rates. ples & price Catalogu 


id to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 


done in any 


The best season for trans- 


Sire fone is after Oct fi, A oqudress B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 





and ding ae oy vl steamboats and steamship landings 
Boe Wit'S. CHAMBERLIN & 00., Proprietors. 











HOUSE-FURNISHING. 


EES aod 


YEARS AGO THE 


ws PARALLELED SUCCESS.— 
Baking ee manufactured by EUGENE R. DURKEE 


was known 


ss circle of his acquaintances, but its 
rseverance of its proprietor, has won 


real w gon poe 
for it wi aoe ieelebrity, and in every city, town and 
its name is a fa’ 


eer na r house- 
hold word. To ‘the trade nothing more saleable or rofitable 
is offered. tay offi 


sale by grocers genera 


133 Water street, New-York. r 
~paedeyie 6-18 





HIMNEY TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
a eegy & oe ae Soars, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


ae tes TTLER COATES & YOULE, 279 Peatl street. 





AND HOUSEKEEPERS, READ 


!~THE ATTENTION 


OTEL 
He of Soe interested is respectfully invited to the extensive 


The quality 


150 tham stree 
of this stock, it is confidently asserted, cannot be excelled; 


and, as it is the determination of the advertiser to sell as 
cheem, iS net er. capes any dealer in the city, he — 


of the p 





Gets BARGAINS ai ppATHens, 3 BEDS, MATT 


.,at CRA 
east of Essex aenat 
The attention of f: 
vited to 


tresses, pa 
been 


large — beauti 
lasses, bedsteads, 
purchased © at low cash prices, ani 


'RASSES, 
358 Grand street, second door 


ches jo pommel and acer store.— 


urchasing is res} fully in- 
assortment o beds. mat- 
cots, &c., &c., all of which have 
id will be sold at such 


peioesans as to make it an inducement for ail to call and examine 
the above stock previous to making their purchases. Goods 


BOUCK, Agent, 78 Broadway. 


JEWELRY, &c. 


rN INSURANCES COMPAR UTICA. CAPITAL, 


Bical hranufantoria anahere 202 Bowery, N.Y. 


ASSACHUSETTS IRON WORKS.—HOOPER, THACHER 
& CO., Wrought and Cast Iron_Railin leonie: 
erandahs, &c., Broadway, New-York.—Iron Work o! 
every descri tion. 
streets, Hoboken. 


LIVERY STABLES. 


IN sear iar DROVE AND SA 
0! 














corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New: 

rk. The peenbete ~ np a proprietors of the Rose H 
Ay unce to their former patrons and the 
pees sonerally, th have taken the five new fire-proof 
+ stables, ca; able ue plding 300 horses, directly — 
he Bull’s Head Hotel, and, by their efforts to please, hope to 
reseive a fair hare a that patronage a A a so sponely 


cit. 
New-York, April 1st, 1853. 
N. B.—New wagons and harness for ‘the accommodation of 
their customers. 1-34 
Mg ann & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
entry foarte street, between Lexington and Third 
p ms ce on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms, 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 1-40 


MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c. 


Med FAMBACH & GALVAGNI, MANUFACTURERS 
@ of Fancy Leather Goods for Ladies Ornaments, Work- 
— and Stationers, 














No. 14 North William street, N. Y. 


MERICAN SF reel WORKS.—SAWS AND FILES.—SAM 
A UEL D. WILLMOTT, Saw and File Manufacturer, Depot 





Factory, corner Newark and Meadow 2 





ODA-WATER APPARATUS.—WILLIAM GEE, MACHIN- 
ist and Brass Finisher, also, manufacturer of the Pre- 

um Self-Acting Generators and Bolting Machines, at the 

Soda-Water vp pentes Manufactory, No. Be Fulton street, 3d 








floor, New- Y: 
HOTELS. JEWELRY, AND GOLD PFNS. SILVER and| Goolersin Tubs, | Force Pumps, | Model Making. 
i — Misted are, Fancy Goods, etc., at unprecedented | Copper Fountains, Gasometers 
i ARMERS’ Hi 245 AND 247 V 247 WASHINGTON STREET. STREET, | low prices. pe Jobbing done at the ahorteak notice, 1-18 
ey Ae ena ae WALHES fre coro. ty 
gene : r advan! 
nience to patronize this in thei i And all other articles cheap | in proportion. Our motto is, 
Vicinity of f the New-York. and Erie rie Hallroad acim ie Pon sales and small profits.” Walches, ea, Jewelry. Gold | MANUFACTURES. 
lbany, =, 2 repa. ani He F at muc nM an e u sss Sr es teeta Nl NANI ALA AIP NA 
gee ge te ” FARNAM, Watch Makers and P1 c | BREEDANS GOLD QUARTZ MACHINE MANUFACTUR- 


ing Company, Mo. 6 Wall street, New-York. Are pre- 
pared to execute orders with dispatch. 
7-19 H. A. V. POST, Secretary. 


ROADWAY WIRE WORKS.—WINTERBURN & SILK- 
WORTH, 430 Broadway, New-York, Manufacturers of 
Bird Cages of eve 7 ae and quality ; Safes, Wire-Fencing, 
Flower-Stands and Trainers, Wire Show-Frames, Refrigerat- 
ors, Sieves, Riddles, and Screens; as also Wire Cloths of 
every gauge, which they offer to the public at liberal aes 
and guarantee them as superior = uality and make. The great 
success they have met with in their business leads them to 
believe that their efforts to please are appreciated. 2-18 


HE “COMPOSITE IRON RAILING,” MADE BY THE 

Atlantic aan Works, be arg great beauty, strength. 
and cheapness. 8 a wrought iron framework, connected 
by ornamental a. iron ties, melted on and around the struc- 
ture itself. It may be made light and graceful like the wire 
railing, or heavy and solid like the cast iron. Railings for 
Steps, Btreets, pres, Cemeteries, &c, also, Verandahs, Bal- 
conies, &c., for sale e by’ GEORGE FOS' TER , 398 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Walker street, who is the only one authorized to sell 
this description of railing. 2-18 


ORTABLE FORGES.—REMOVAL.—THE SUBSCRIBER, 
successor of E. Flagler, and sole manufacturer of Queen’s 
patent Gertetts Forge and Bellows, respectfully gives notice 
hat he has removed his depot for the sale of said Forges to 
No. 210 Water street, (directly opposite his old location.) 
where, by the long-attested superiority of this portable Forge 
over all others for the use of blacksmiths, machinists, jewelers, 
me agent shipping, quarries, public works, &c., 
ay = hopes to retain a continuance of past patronage. 
REDERI P. FLAGLER, No, 210 Water street. 2-22 


Rc AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED T 

supply those in id ofa Cooking Range with one that 
is not only 1, but more conveniences for 
boiling, baking, &c., than any other in =. alee the Etna 




















t to part of the city, Broo ili: burg, free 8 Liberty arent. offers for sale, on favorable terms, Heater, for warmin houses of any size. 
of casagn. beds pha phareom af senovnted and't made eqyein to suit— 2-40 kM HERSON, No. ogee DY eer street. 
. RA ra C. 8. warranted Circular Saws, from 4 to 72 inches in | --TGit CARRIAGES. ania FORD, COACH AND LIGHT 


over. Ww. Cc UCK, 
416 358 Grand street, second door east of Essex street. 





ee BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS !—500 IRON my ren 


dina 
. . _ ee od -_ Saws. 
do. Mill and Gang Saws 


(A Carriage-Maker, 116 Elizabeth street. New-York. has 
constantly on hand a great variety of Carriages of all kinds. 
of the most fashionable patterns, built under his personal 













"3. wal oe d t 
caren ades extra D 





which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof t ¥: ees’ knives, Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, ° do. and do, enn enon Saws. superintendence, in the very best manner, and of the very 
and kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bro in a do. wa” do. do. At ay "Hand, Panel, and | best materials. Carriages from his establishment are now 
Work, made at very low rates. G- MAUREK. Mat Verandah Ree , United Bates, “Garriages will be built iolonder at very short 
Wo e at very low ra ° anufacturer, 8. "and extra ©. S. warranted Billet, or Woodcutters’ 
. =. 5 we ses f attern, and on the most reasonable te 
198 William street, between Beckman and Spruce. N.Y. 3-8 | Webs of Geaperion eguality 374. and a at low prices a a'° a AC FORD, 116 Elizabeth street, New-York. 


C. 8. G 


ENERAL HOUSE FURNISHING WARERONMS.—SIMP-} Butchers’ Bow Saws, extra 0. D. WINANT, SUCCESSOR TO D. PENN, BIL- 


ANIEL 
liard Table maker, No. 78 Gold street, between Beekman 




































SON & Co., No. 89 Canal street, Importers and Manufac- | tempered—really a very s' 
furere. per ig the opie he: Bape of ~%, E; young mi Best C. 8. Turning and Felloe We Webs. bevelled backs, 6 to 36 | 27g Spruce, New-York. Every thing in the line furnished at 
Cutle Trays Plaited, <= ia and Enamel me = ‘0. S. Keyhole or Fret Saw Blades. 10 per cent. less than any other establishment in the city. 
] and Tin Ware, Fire Sets, Shovels, Coal Hod Superior cast steel Caine Knive: Tables, balls, maces, cues, cloths, by the piece or yard ; Gibb’s 
de: Also Meat Sates, Guthes Horses, Tubs, Pails Droomeand | | American Star, 6.8. and extra 0.8, warrantod Taper Saw | Adhesive cue wax, sik and worsted pockets; fumges French 
to tei interest tea BIMPSON SOs, No.9 Canal st, | ued Warranted Bit and Prame Saw Fil hod Bpanish pins. ‘Orders by letter, for new articies or for 
es ‘ai en enemas 5 arrests Pinsend Bowne Bastard and Mill Saw Files. repair, attended to as promptly asifgivenin person. 2-21 





LDEN’S PATENT FAN BLOWER—GIVES A STRONGER 


b th 
mek 1G 


wer than any other. 
CHESTER. Agent, 5% Broadway. N. Y. 





Camas. = IMPORTATIONS, 1853.—PETER- 


SON & 
have received 


glish Three. 
terns and shadings. Oil cloths, from the best 


English and 


American manufactories, of the best finish and Golem. pat- 
terns only to be found at our establishment, and all other 
s usually found in firs' 


The preceding of — oe yn and approved make, of 
cast steel imported fr & Sons, and other cele- 
brated manufacturers 1 -: Shetic Id. 
Also, received by late grrivals, ‘invoices of O. 8. blued and 
brass-backed Saws, and C. 8. and G.S. Hand and Panel Saws. 
Wickersley Grindstones, — 10 to 70 inches diameter, im- 
po team expressly for manufacturers of surgical instruments, 








ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS 
Chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha Indie Rubber 





ISH Booms f AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 

HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Importer of 

a Bm Fish-hooks and Fishing- tackle, consisting of Limerick 

and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other Hooks; 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; Flax 

Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable-laid 


per 

t their large and extensive assortment of rich and elegant Car- | cu 
i pe of rich Mosaic Carpets, in one entire piece;} E talisit § Saw Screws. Bright cot cotter-eyed Vices. genes; Bowed. & i Rage Nyy Brg oo TE rg 
rich Miasamuen Cnepete, adapted to any steed roses; rich Vel | English Bastard and Mill Twist, and Single Gut Leaders: Spoon Bait; Squids ; Multi- 
vet Ambusson Axminster Carpets: rich Tapestry and| Saws and Files promptly aeiet - order, and old Files recut: | piving and, Plain Reels, Nets, ‘Artificial Fish; Walking-cane 
Brussels ; Eo and Ingrain, entirely new pat, 2-19 | and other R ods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail "Needles; Pack 


and Willsher’s ‘superior Sharps and Between Needles, &c. 
Cheap for cash, in lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 
*B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 





lass carpet stores, for sale on the | Hose, Lead Pipe, & i ork. 
moot reasonable terms. caving given aepravesrs and received 1- 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. | tended to. 
r goods before the la vance ices, we are ena! oY —THE UNDERSIGNED IS PREPARED WIRE RKER, NO. 25 FUL’ E 
offer om os 9 _ pe aad cent. ess t than ogee 4 - os Seruin spoceeations, ¢ Cee aagee plans ~ pe | e a of ee woe pm ain oe orro ~' eae ar, 
liged to purchase need rates. Free wn and detail, of steams boats, propellers, and ; coal, : ; 
persons favoring us with their patronage. 221 | low-pressure engines, boilers, and machinery of every de- = ription 3 a aa #; coal, sand, and gravel Screens ; 





scription. Broker in steam- es, machinery, boilers, &c. 


General Agent for "ASHCRO "S Steam Gauge; Allen and 


Also, the most ingenious patent 


self: setting, revolving Rat-trap in the world. Locomotive spark 


Wire, &c. N.B.—Agricultural implement manufacturers sup- 


Ne tex &J.BROWN, Sp pe nr — AND BAND 

turing Warehouse, Nos Noyes’ Metallic Seltcadjusting © Conical Packing, Faber’s Mag- plied with wove wire at the shortest notice, and as low as at 
land 61 ears streets, N. Y. mstantly on hand W: Gauge; Rook ? Wi 5 
Band-boxes by the bale rate Aprons, a large assort- —_ ar fing's Patent ‘AS. peepee NTS any factory in the Union. 2-24 


ment. 
2-14 


Rooms papered in the best manner, at short notice. 





PLATE GLASS 
I 





FURNISHING AND MECHA 


re.—M. DA 


cham 
Di mh trent. N. Y. 


NICS’ HARD- 

COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 

eo above line cheap for comm, 
or taken back. 


oft articies warranted, ex- 
206 Chatham street, opposite 


INSURANCE. 


‘YN FIRE oy pt COMPANY, CHARTERED 








ving a stores, and other of $30,000, continue 
buildings, furni- 
d their cargoes, upon as 





iit steering purposes, 64 Broadway. 


RON AND nacho neeiy To fal BROTHERS & CO., 
Sheffield, warragied Cast 8 








ny Rng FOR THE CROTON WATER, FIRE EN- 
fine. ips, Steamboats, Factories, &c. Suction Hose, 
oe est Losther, Copper, and Brass Pipes, Couplings, 
Copper and cd ives always on hand and for sale by 
& CO., Hose Manufacturers, 
1-20 ‘25 Ferry street, New-York. 


RENCH ¢ Suse. ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
ms and eypinery, of A eed description, <4 Pag 








L. A 
2-tt 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 
ung Acrine LIFT AND FORCE PUMPS, CISTERN 











HRISTIAN DIETRICH, IMPORTER AND MANUFAC- 
turer of German Fancy Baskets. Also, a pong ie - 

Cane and Willow ware, 32 Maiden Lane, New-York. Ratta: 

Chairs, Baskets, &c., repaired. eis 





; EF. pn ga BRON Were IMPORTERS, xe a New-York, i eelareen. ¥ wed stvest. 3 
ers in Frenc an jass, 61 Barclay st., . B. . s 
"ar" | Philadelphia, EL Frith: % Commerce street. | @{HOW-CASES, SHOW-CASES—A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. constantly on hand and made to order in the neatest 


manner, and at short notice. Orders received from any part 
—Cases loaned for 


of the Union punctually attended to. N.B. 
ee LES, No. ma 


fair of the American Institute. B. K. 
st., three doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


A*e AND HATCHETS—MADE BY COLLINS & CO. 
Hartford, the onl; apa Collins’ Axes. Anextensive 
and net supply o: the various patterns and sizes of 


er gong 
dzes, California Picks, and other ed tools, suited 
to a and foreign markets, for s@le on favorable terms to the 








F 
in 1824. Fulton, {a corner of Front Mill Iro: 
New. as ooklyn, and No. é Merchants Wall street, | Columbian Foundry, 45 Duane stree ee by the manufacturers, a their warehouse in in his city 
Tris Ons ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- ater stree 
: mip oly their Ay invested in the most un- chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha Tada Rubber 
~ Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


MEDICAL. 


TTO & K@HLER, MANUFACTURERS S OF SURGICAL 











and Well Pum aps. § Ship and Fire Engines, Lonperziveted 
Ellsworth, ee of all sans, ings, Cast Iron Fountains, &c. and be ical Machines, Instruments, Trussess, Band- 
| Phineas T. Barnum, John W. Amerman, m their aereonn. and little liability to ppee. So Chatham street, second floor, Now-York. aA 
i 1 — Woodhull, Fordyce Hitchcock, disorder, are aa calculated for factories, mines, railroad 8 a icitamman. Tools, and Scissors made, repaired. gpd 
i ( T. Cromwell, John C. Smith, water-stations, breweries, tan Fay steamboats, water | ground at the shortest notice. 7-23 
a F Pp. Gilfillan, boats, fam hot Reside, So. also manufacture 
} John lie, i Joseph M. Greenwood, er Vi with Double-acting Lift and PROP ATIC AND HYGIENE INSTITUTE, NO. 15 
Joel 8. Oatman, Samuel F. Force Pump, figt,'ee conily handled, and worked by few men. Laight st eet.—This establishment having been en- 
I xy oa. Bell, John Greenwood, = sous yamoe a ranged | asa reinvited t peas. - rged ~ 2, ms rg! of undred persons. Specia ng. on ow 
& *. E other +o are in to call an: accommodate about one epartmen 
Henry Quacken! A.B. muine: The Cistern and Force Pum i that for the mechanical and surgical $ treatment of female diseases. 
are ° made of cas 





G. B, FARNAM, 34 Oliff street. 





iPS are so 
they will not freeze if placed out-doors. The 
irgn in part. 2-3 


2-18 Dr, J. L HOSFORD. As: Assistant, 











AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





EEE — 


Diss DAY OF STARTLING DISCOVERIES HAS LONG 
passed away. The time has been when a person profess- 
ing. to eradicate disease, inherent in the system, would be a 

ject of persecution and ignominy. When, therefore, we 
Annan that the celebrated Dr. Brown, of 147 Grand street, 
of this city, actually performs this miracle, we do not expect 
to draw largely upon the credulity of our readers. 

Should this brief article meet the eye of any one languishing 
in pain, or patiently submitting to evils which they deem to 
be incurable, let them take courage again, for as surely as 
effect follows cause, so surely can they be org and 
radically cured by application to our friend Dr. 

6-18 His office is at 147 Giana Ht a 


| garry DYE-WOODS, ACIDS, &0.— WILLIAM 








PARTRIDGE & SON, No. 27 Cliff street, offer for sale, 
Dye—50 cases, 40 bbls, fine ground. 
Safflowers—15 bales Argols—200,000 lbs. 
Sugar of Lead—20,000 Ibs. brown. 
Sugar of Lead—15.000 Ibs. white. 
Copperas—50,000 Ibs. Cudbear—prime quality. 
Orchil—French, English, and American, 
Alum—500 bbis., crude and ground. 
Woad—10 tons. Terra Japonica—60 tons. 
Cutuh—18 tons. sae 's Earth—50 tons. 
Beswinese~ —20 t 
And a full ares of ‘all the above. 2-20 


HROUGH BY EXPRESS !—THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 
THE MEXICAN MUSTANG LIN ona has been used 
© uite extensively in the stables of Adams & Co.’s Great 
uthern, Eastern, and Western Express, for curing galls, 
chafes, scratches, sprains, and bruises, and it has proved very 
effectual. Many of their men have also used it on themselves 
and their families, and they all speak of io, healing and 
remedial qualities in the highest terms. One of our hostlers 
ot kicked, and badly cut and bruised on his knee; as usual, 
the MUSTANG LINIMENT was resorted to, and the soreness 
and lameness was soon removed, and it was perfectly well in 
three days. We have no hesitation in recommending it as a 
valuable preparation, to be used en man or beast. 
Ronen 4 Adame & Co.’s Express Stable, New-York. 
B fie pleasure in commending the MEXICAN 
MUSTANG TNIMENT to all our friends and customers, as 
the best article we have ever used for scres, sprains, or galls 
in horses. We have used it extensively, and always effectu- 
ally. Some of our men have also used it for severe bruises 
and sores, as well as rheumatic pains, and they all C4 it acts 
like magic. We can only say that we ave entirely aban- 
doned the use of every other Kniment.—J. M. HEWIT'T, Fore- 
pan for American Express Co., 10 bie street; Harnden’s 
Eeprese, 74 Broadway an Virgil & Co. 3, 16 Wall ores 








Wells, Fargo & Co., 16 Wall rege Prince Offices, 
Broadway, New-York, a St. Lo 
2-18 A.G.B BRaGe. ‘& OO. Proprietors. 








'AS.S. BRADLEY & CO., GILDERS AND PICTURE FRAME 
Makers. Agents for the sale of Gilt Mouldings, French 
Plate Loo G meee &c., 158 William street, corner of Ann 
street, New-York. N. B.-—Merchants’ orders for cards ome 
ly attended to. 


HE EAR.—A. 8. HEATH. - D., AURIST AND OCU- 

list, devotes his attention, mas 10 to 2, to the treatment 
of deafness, anatase from the ear, noises in the head, sore 
throats, and all diseases producing deafness and blindness, of 
which scrofula ranks first. Office, 40 Howard street, first door 
east of Broadway. 1-19 


ASHION, ELEGANC AND ECONOMY !— THREE 
things yer tae important in the selection of a Gentleman’s 
wardrobe, whic certainl pe combined by purchasing 

our garments of BO TH. His Fall and Winter stock of goods 
str 4 superb, jonmer oe the best and latest styles from the 
French, English, an flags markets; and he employs the 
best artists and workmen to be obta . giving own im- 
mediate attention to all orders. His pantaloon s are the NE 
PLUS ULTRA of an easy and ad elegant a fit. By all means call on 

J.C. TH, DRAPER AND TAILOR. 

8-20 486 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 
Pl hg WOODCOCK, IMPORTER AND JOBBER OF 
aris fancy goods, combs, brushes, perfumery, &c. Fans, 
silk guards, portmonnaies, wax beads, hair pins, jet pins, gilt 
and jet bracelets, breast, scarf, and shawl pins. 38 John street, 

(up stairs,) New-York. 1-17 


Us STEAM SUGAR REFINERY,28 LEONARD STREET, 
(Between Hudson and West Broadway.) The subscriber 
has constantly for sale, in lots to suit purchisers, different 

ades ? their superior ‘qualities ofrefined sugars and syrups, 


d A, B, C, and yellow 
HARRIS, EVANS & CO. 


INE Ee Bg sey CHOICE WINES OF ALL DE- 
IONS, Pure Holland Gin, Superior Old Jamaica 
and St. Croix Rum, Scotch Ale, London Porter, with a general 
assortment of all articles connected zit h the liquor trade, for 
sale at the oeeere vaults of John J. Staff, corner of Broad- 
way and Anth aay street. This stock of Wines and Liquors 
has been selected with great care, especially for family use, 
and the trade of our first-class hotels. Those who deal with 
Mr. Staff will find him an honorable and an accommodating 
tradesman. 1-17 


ANTERNS!—EDWARDS & TAYNTOR, 390 Broome street, 
New-York, Manamowarers of Hall and Street Lamps, 
with Stained or Cut Fire Engine Signals made any 
style. or pattern, ings bent’ for Clocks, Barometers and Bow 
indows. Constantly on hand every style and pattern of 
Foes ie hanes of of Glass or Britannia Ware. 
CH. WARDS, (10-22) EDWIN E. TAYNTOR. 




















iamon 
2-16 























HE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE YET DISCOV- 
ered.—Sargent & Co.’s Celebrated American Canchala- 
gogue, or Health Restorative Compound, has made effectual 
cures in some of the most severe cases of dys epsia, fever and 
ague, liver complaints, bilious complaints, loss of appetite. 
indigestion, and in fact all diseases arising from inaction of 
the liver, or impurities of the blood. Many of these cases are 
of long standing, which we will prove by certificates at our 
office. We will warrant it to any person who will give it a fair 
trial. Sold in Brocka by Mrs. M. Hayes, 175 Fulton street ; 
Thomas J. Hayes, 146 Atlantic street; Boswell Meme iat 

. Williamsburgh, corner Grand and ‘Fourth streets; 

Enis, oem ROL L. 1. 
ARGENT & CO., Proprietors, 31 Old Slip, N. Y. 


YE-SIGHT.—E. 8S. FRANKS, SPECTACLE-MAKER, 52 
Bowery, (third door from the Bowery Theatre.) Optician 
to the New-York a Hospital and Eye Infirmary, adjusts his 
Improved Spectac r to Weak Sight with unerring accuracy, 
at a low price, and changes them without further charge, if 
not approved of. References: Drs. Dubois, Wilkes, and Hal- 
stead, Surgeons to the New-York Eye Infirmary; Drs. Ste- 
Bs tal and Rogers, Soreocns to the New-York Eye Hospital ; 
rs. Halstead and Bulkley, Physicians to the New-York Hos- 
; Dr. Wood, late President of the New-York yy of 
fedicine: Dr, Darling, Anatomical Demonstrator at the New. 
York University Medical Cetbege s Dr. Mott, Dr. Wallace, and 
Dr. Dixon, Editor of the Scalpe 2-24 








AINTS, DRUGS, AND PATENT MEDICINES OF ALL 
KINDS.—D. SA RFATY, Commission Merchant, General 
Importer, and Dealer in Paints. Drugs, &., No. 176 Water 
pereeh, (near Burling Slip.) Constantly on hand and for sale 


Paris green, dry andinoil, Dalley’s Salve, 
Chrome Yellow, do. do. 8. P. Townsend's Sarsapariiia., 
Chrome Green, do. do. Old Jacob Townsend’s do. 
Verdigris, do. do, White Wax, in casks, 
Prussian Blue, do. do. Adamantine Candles, 
White Lead, do. do. Varnish of all kinds, 
Ultramarine Blue do. do. Fire Proof Paints, 
Putty, in bulk and bladders, Indigo, &c., &€. 

The subscriber, having the exclusive agency of several large 
manufacturing establishments of paints, colors, &c., and for 
the sale of many of the most popular medicines manufactured 
n the United States, can offer to buyers greater inducements 
and on more liberal terms than any other house of the kind 
U this or any other city. An examination of his stock is re- 
spectfully solicited. 220 


epee SURGERY WITHOUT THE KNIFE.—SAMUEL 
ERT, M. D., after a long and extensive experience 
in Menon Tennessee, and more recently in New-Orleans, 
has removed to New-York, and taken rooms at 483 Broadway, 
where he invites patients ‘to call and test ps skill in the rad- 
ical cure of the following diseases, many of which are deemed 
incurable by his brethren of the faculty, without instruments 
of i kind, viz 
lcers and ‘Tamors, called cancerous, 
Scrofula in all its form: 
3 White Swellings, and | Chronic Diseases of the Joints 
4. Tumors, Wens, Oarbuncles, Tetter, Scald Head, and all 
Eruptions on the Skin. 
6. Chronic Diseases of the Eyes, &c. 
6. Female Diseases, of however long standing. 
DR. GILBERT invites Physicians to send patients they deem 





het th 





incurable, and witness for themselves the power of new 
remedies. Office hours, from 9 A. M. till3 P. M. 1-17 
— — a 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


eee PPP PLPPPPLPLPPOPOPLLP 

EFORM BOOK STORE.—THE FOLLOWING IMPORT- 
R ant works on Physiological and Social Science, are pub- 
ished by Dr. T. L. NICHOLS, at No. 65 Walker street, New- 


{SOTERIO ANTHROPOLOGY. A comprehensive and con- 
fidential treatise on the Structure, Functions, Conditions, 
Ter versions, and most egy relations of Men and Women. 


81 EB in e Dollar. 
eThif Soir NOK OF f Serer’ x gf “the basis of Equity, Sov- 
qrelent or ine a Cost = Limit of Price. By 8. P. 


Ws, 
WOMAN IN ATIONS. By T. L. NICHOLS, 
M.D. Historical and Philosophical, Seventy-five Cents. 
LOVE, MARRIAGE, AN IVOROE. A discussion, lon PY 
HENRY, JAN JAMES, HO. ORAOE GREELEY, ty P. ANDRE 
en 


Mailed, mom paid, at the above prices. 7-19 





Pc pad PERE ET FILS CHAMPAGNE.—The under 
ed respectfully requests the attention of dealers and 
the wa lic generally to the ba on se merits of this Wine, which 
sy is now introducin, by this market. With a view to — lish- 
a reputation in this country canal to to that that enjored b re them 

i urope, the proprietors, Messrs. F. 
guarantee that the Wines shall be rar com rah quality, oad 
equal to the best now in vo; ~~ An invoice is now landing 


from ship John Spear, from 
WILLIAM W W. HINGKEN, 11 Old Slip, 
2-21 Sole Agent for the United States.t 


REENWICH POTTERY, 261 WEST _EIGHTEENTH- 
street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 

to eighteen inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 
best and cheapest medium for drainage and sewerage ever 
yet offered to the public. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain Pipe in this country, and he 
offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the ordinary 
drain pipe made or sold in this city. 
2-27 WASHINGTON SMITH. 











PIANO FORTES. 


LPP LDL LOO OLE LE 


Ament WEBER, PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 103 
West Broadway, between White and Franklin sts. (11-23 


IANO-FORTES.— NEW AND SECOND HAND ROSE- 

wood Pianos, superior pone a pad fuer, yet low for cash 
or approved paper. —— 
No, Be Barclay st.. opposite College P ao 


AA Marge PIANO FORTES, AT NO. 441 aROaDWay = 
0 








A large assortment of Pianos from the celebrated house 
f Hallet, Davis & ios rene = the well-known Instru- 
ments of A. W. id & Co., supply of new and 
second- hand Pianos, of various sain for sale at very low 
prices. Pianos to le 
1-22 , LINCOLN & THOMPSON, No 441 Broadway. 


PAINTS. 


PPP LOL IO 











RAPA ABRAR Ort 
RIDGEWATER PAINT, MANUFACTURED BY THE 
dy, att ened Paint Manufacturing Company, New-Jer- 
sey.—The Company have now on hand a supply « of this Paint, 
which they offer to the public as the best article known for 
roofs, decks and bottoms of steamers and other vessels, also 
oir brick and wood-work genera: lly § eae from its spark and 
fender-proof qualities, they can safe ely recommend it as the 
a ng perfect protection for railroad and other bridge 
depot buildings, &c. The strongest testimonials o 
the virtues of this article from officers of the army, superin- 
tendents of railroads, oped companies, gautains of — 


REAL ESTATE. 


FPA AA 


GSWELL. REAL hag bg BROKER, 837 AND 339 
re street, Broo ared to give his per- 





e 
sonal attention to sales of LE an janis ie on agg of 
New-York, Brooklyn, and Williamsbur; urgh and 
prietors of houses and vacant lots, ding in the 
who are not able to collect their rents except at very 4 
eenventance to themselves, or to dispose of their property, 
ll find it to their advantage to call on the subse’ , Who 
ee to the foll lowing gentlemen for tyrone g a 
on. CIs RYKER, ex-Mayor city 0 
Hon. Cong.in Bross, Pres. Mechanics’ Brooklyn. 1-26 





SASHES AND BLINDS. 


4 PPD OOIIELOOLBEO’NE Oe 


De: SASH, “AND BLIND DEPOT, No. 81 DUANE ST. 
The attention of builders, shippers end ot others. is invited 
to the stock of Doors, Windo which I o! 
wholesale and retail, at the lawuet rices, Particular atten: 
= ” zien & * manufactare : a aoere are (to or- 
er) for first class buildings, w! be warranted as 
as can be made. (9-21) GEO. WARREN HATSTAT. 
OORS, SASHES, SASH DOORS, AND BLINDS. —THE 
ribers keep constantly on hand a general 
kiln-dried Doo’ market and 





subsc' 
ment of the best r Sashes, Sash Doors, 
inside Blinds, Shutters, &c., oi to be found in thet marke 


|. would invite the attention of builders and others to the a! 


articles, which will be sold bela oy and retail at the lowent 
market prices. Orders receiv mail or otherwise filled 
withdispatch. Sashes ready tlazed or fased to grades at the 
thavient notice. ORTE: ‘quae 





1-19 No. 8 Spruce street, a nt pa u, N. ¥. 
Der SASHES AND BLINDS.—F. W. TUXBURY. NO. 15 
ip, between Water and Front streets, Wholesale 


and Retail i Beale! in the above preiee. would invite the ft 
— of build2rs, shippers, and the arate pmerehy, to his 


large and general assortment of Kil 

Blinds, manufactured of good stock, amd in the best man- 
nev. Glazed Sash Doors, G Sashes, on hand or glazed to 
order, all of which are offered for oale} at reasonable prices. 
. T23 connection with extensive manufacturers enables 


him to fill orders at short notice. 1 


STATIONERY. 


ORDON, JOB. JOB ‘AND. ‘CARD PRINTER, 84 NASSAU ST. 
Cards, Circulars, Bill-heads, Labels, &., cheaply and 


oe 
[ Ca for the sale of See. PATENT JOB AND 
CARD PRINTING PRESSES. 7-19 
rng = FELT, NO. i FRARL STReee. (NEAR MAIL 
den Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im 
porter and. Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every a ad 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders. 


N ORR, DESIGNER AND ENGRAVER ON Weep. 
@ 52 John street, New-York. 
LANK BOOKS AND STATIONERY.—FRANCIS & TOU 


TREL, No. 77 Maiden Lane, sell all articles in their line at 
low prices, at retail, or by the panty. 

















Account Books, ying Presses, | 

ns Papers, Note Papers, 

Envelo; _— Bills of Exchange, 

Notes, — ; Recatgte, Memoranda Books,§ 

Hotel Registe ame Ya 

Sets of Books for Societies, 

Writing Desks, eat a id Steel Pe 

Scrap ks, Superior Writing In! 

Shipping Receipt | Boxes, plastic Paper Holders, 
atent a 

Tin Cash and Deed Books, Pass and Copy Books, 

Manifold Letter Writers, Penknives, 

Bankers’ Note Cases, Backgammon Boards j 

parma Pencils, bo pie. 


ue Paper. 
Perforated Boards, Diaries for Pes. 
Fancy Hiationses in great variety. 
Books ruled and bound to pattern. 
Job Printing executed at low rates. Cards, Circulars, Bi 
Heads, Checks, Receipts, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
1—19 ‘Stationers and Booksellers, 77 Maiden Lane, 


; Me DEMAREST, CARD AND SEAL ENGRAVER—DOOR 
Plates, and advertising Envelopes,—Corner of Pine 
and Nassau streets, opposite the Custom House. 1—18 


TRYON, RAGR AYES AND PRINTER, NO. 438 
a Broadway.—W. T. begs to inform the pub! 
ral, that he now imecets a new style of Visiting and W se 
Cards from Europe, which are entirely different 
others in the city. Specimens can be seen by every omivaly 











SEEDS. 


EEDS. TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE, 

Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grassi Red Top; Samet Corn; 
: ans: RS a Cabbage Beet Letenep 3 Onions; 

Radish ; Squa: Osage Orange: Lares ¥ ellow jooust, and 

all other ide of ‘field and garden ae Also Rhubar ts ; 


Plante, &c. R 
ine re “and 191 Water street. 





ome. perate rs, &c., may be see 
canva: a8, ae. at the go of the yo =" For 
n packages o hod — Ibs. and upwards, and in. oil, in 
«4D: 


50, and 
BOGERT, General Age: 
125 Pearl and 78 Beaver a 


sername a 
PROVISIONS. 


VAN NORDENS, 
DEALERS a” tog CHEESE, AND LARD, ARE CON- 
stantly rec cane: su warts of the peers. which will be 
sold at the roe lowest mar! Goshen and Western 
potter, in tubs and firkins, C! sks and boxes, Lard 


in barrels, tubes and ke 
1-24 keg Foca 157 West street, New-York. 


WY sousale Fish STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 


pckerel, first quality, 3000 Small Packa, 
Hackers 200 bbls. N Shad, 600 halt § yaad jon) be a New 
halfs New ot 


He: w-Dri 
fish, rp Jars New Ancho ering: 1000 a Ke; New mate Meee fe 
2000 Boxes New Smoked hed. Herring 3000. Ibs Smoked 

mon, 500 Kitts New Soused fem 500 =i, New Spiced Her- 
rin, Swordfish, Blue-Fish, Fickie addock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sear ial spent, Pop 


81 De atre aT tecwen NW shingto: and Wes’ 
May 18th, 188 ee NewYork.” | ct 
1-83 8.8. won. 


sal, aoe tp 
kegs of 


1-22 











eo 











the past twenty my services to 
procure it of the est a ind 3 most reliable a "he much 


tice as convenient is = all times ble previous to 
prea as it takes time the ——— e good selec pga 
Au, r Septe mber is the to p 


or J nd 
Oxford, 1 Leicester Bakewell “and Lincoln. 
fae Southdown. 


and i orant, te which are ns pemeg 
Lif arerpers 


STOCK. . 


eee eee eee eee 
MPROVED STOCK OF ALL pat gets HAVING HAD 


t rience in bepeding fine one 
great expe and rearing 


3 
h ttle, De Herefords, Ald 
Short Horn or Dur _ ca = ons, sae Al 


tion 
Fine-w Sheep—such as the’ ned at Span- 
and Frenc 


hh Merino. 
bli should be on their in purchasing improved 
Sl cee ic sho guard { a 


Nos. 189 and 191 Water street. 





and desirable for their grea 
i ( 
& CO., Big Beg: cee tae ee EER sae cae 


chotebas breeds. 


OHIN OTN FOWIScI have for sale, by the pair 
Seat Ocalan then Fowis, of the best blood in America, 


great sige, thei: 8 ae fine 


dress 


&c.; these are 


ane Ey ttagong f 
sts +18 





at 206 Water a 
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PRIZES TO BE PAID IN CASH! 


In order to encourage competition we offer the 
following Prizes: 

To the person sending the largest list of subscribers to the 
American Agriculturist from one post-office, and at the club 
prices, before the 15th day of February, 1854, we will send in 
cash ora New-Yorkdraft- - - - - - $3000 


For the second highest list ee eee 
“ third do oe ae lala ae 20 00 
“fourth do “Got ee ae ee RP | 
ye NOR ES ee Soar ie end 10 00 
er ERS a SR eee ED 


Persons sending in names for competition, will please name 
the fact in their communications. 


Economical Arrangement: to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 





with Harper’s Magazine, one yearfor - - $400 
“  Putnam’s do Bho acess) Oe 
“ Knickerbocker eee eee Ste 4 00 
“ Eclectic do | Re ee ae P| 
“ Littel’s Living Age do- - - - 6 00 
“ National Magazine do - - - - 880 
“  Dickens’s Household Words - - - 3 50 
“ Scientific American do - - - - 80 
“ Weekly Zribune _ Sh aS ae 3 00 
“ Weekly Times | SR eI ee | 


Any other magazine, literary, scientific, agricultural, or 
horticultural, will be furnished at the same ratio of reduction 
from subscription prices; also the daily or weekly journals 
or newspapers published in this city. 

ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


Agents Wanted! 

Newsmen and Booksellers throughout the country are 
Jequested to act as Agents for the American Agriculturist. 
Those sending their address and business card to the Pub- 
lishers will receive specimen copies, and a statement of com- 
missions paid. 

Liberal commissions will also be allowed to a few young 
men to act as travelling agents. 

For further information address the Publishers, or call at 
their office, 189 Water street, New-York. 


_oeoeo._l 
J. AEGRAY,;Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N. Y. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Eleventh Volume of 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


- _— 00 


TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 








It is"beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
_A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of the year for the bound 


k. ; i 
28 COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
nt CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &e., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase, 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming toe much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 


cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
aper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. | 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 


improvement of the great agricultural class. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, Atten,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oranexr Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul- 


tural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Prof. Nasu, who has been for a long time one of the most successful 


farmers of New-England, and is now Agricultural Professor of Amherst College; Rev. Wu. Curt, 
widely known as a pleasing and instructive writer on gardening and other departments of practical 
agriculture, and, in addition to these, a number of. other eminent agricultural writers, 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF Cents, Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, : 
Terms, &c,—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, : - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
ay ae a 5. 


“ Clubs of 3 do. - - - 00 
6 a, 5 doe - - a ee 8.00 
“lo, = 10---do. - - rie tan © +: Oa. 15.00 
« ~<-do, °° 20. do. . - - 41,25 Kd 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. ae: 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 
; ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 

















